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With Congress 
again in__ session, 
business men are be- 
ginning to give seri- 
ous thought to what 
may be done at Washington to affect busi- 
ness conditions. Public service companies 
undoubtedly have a keener interest in this 
question than most other lines of industry, 
because of the fact that both the state and 
federal governments have a hand in the 
regulation of their _affairs, and there is 
usually some disposition, when Congress 
reconvenes, to extend that supervision over 
public utilities. 

There has been much discussion of Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s urgent appeal to the Presi- 
dent to recommend that Congress investi- 
gate the utility situation, with particular 
reference to the wholesale consolidations 
in the electric light and power field; and 
his literary attacks will probably stimulate 
a lot of talk, whether it 


leads to any 


definite action or not. Of course, such an 
investigation would be very expensive, if 
at all thorough, and already the press 
comments indicate an opinion that the re- 
sult would not be worth the cost. 

* . * * 

State utility commissions will resent it if 
the federal government encroaches further 
on their supervision of service companies. 
The state commissions do not claim to be 
Perfect in their regulation, but there is 
ampl. foundation for the theory that there 
is nothing in the record made by Wash- 
ington, bureaus to prove that much public 
bene! | would be gained by increasing their 
Powers, 

\ n 


service lines—of all sorts—pass 


CONGRESS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES; 
TRIBUTE TO THE OPERATOR 


over state borders, of course, the interstate 
feature brings the federal authorities into 
the picture; but in most cases there is no 
reason why joint effort on the part of the 
utility commissions of the states involved 
should not be sufficient to adjust most 
questions that arise. 

Two state commissions might have some 
friction in deciding a case involving serv- 
ice in their two states, but they would un- 
doubtedly rather cooperate and compose 
their differences than have a federal board 
step in and take over all their powers. 

x * * x 
Professor Ripley’s chief grievance is 


against the holding company which in the 


utility field absorbs many operating units. 


The Ottawa (Ill.) Daily Republican-Times, 


in an editorial discussing the proposed 
utility investigation by Congress, makes a 
good point when it says: 

“There is one thing which Professor 
Ripley fails to make clear in his summary 
of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the modern holding company, and that is: 
Under public regulation, as it is established 
in this country today, pyramiding com- 
junies or stocks in any organization has 
rothing to do with the rates charged the 
customers. 

Our state regulatory bodies, for rate- 
making purposes, take the actual value of 
the operating properties to determine the 
amount of necessary investment on which 


a fair rate of return is justified. It is 


pretty hard to over- 
capitalize a company 
under such a plan 
and make a dividend 
on watered stock. 

The only danger in the customer-and- 
employe ownership of securities of public 
utilities—which type of ownership is rap- 
idly becoming an accepted policy in all 
lines of industry—is through failure of the 
company. But this is a risk that attends 
every line of business activity, including 
banking itself, which involves the risk of 
loss to depositors. 

The records will undoubtedly show that 
there are fewer failures in public utility 
corporations than in any other line of busi- 
ness endeavor. It is probably for this rea- 
son that the customer-employe ownership 
idea originated with public utilities and has 
seen its greatest growth in these indus- 
tries.” 

* * * > 


The high value of proper accounting 
methods to public service companies is 
illustrated by the conclusion which the 
Ottawa editor draws: 

“About the only thing that costly in- 
vestigation such as Professor Ripley sug- 
gests would accomplish,” he says, “would 
be to unearth poor management, or crooked 
practice, in some isolated company. An 
investigation of any line of business or 
branch of government would find similar 
conditions, 

“Tt is 


altogether probable that less 


irregularity would be found in public 


utility managements than in any other in- 
dustries, excepting railroading and insur- 


ance, for those branches of 


service are 
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already subject to public regulation of the 
most exacting character. 

“Inasmuch as the United States enjoys 
the cheapest and most widespread use of 
public service of any nation, it is entirely 
possible that there are more pressing ques- 
tions to investigate today thai the set-up 
of our utility structure, which is already 
subject to constant state and federal in- 


vestigation and regulation.” 
ee & 


As this is the short session—ending 
March 4—it is not likely that Congress 
will make much headway along any im- 
portant line, excepting taxation or radio 
control, before coming together again a 
year hence for the long session. “Bills may 
be introduced, however, and much oratory 
exploded relating to utility regulation and 
the curbing of monopoly, with a view to 
manufacturing campaign material for the 
big political year of 1928. 

When it comes to tax relief, all service 
companies are in a position to appreciate 
whatever reduction is forthcoming, as the 
records show that public utilities are bear- 
ing more than their share. What they need 
most, however, is relief from the local 
taxes which constitutes the biggest part of 
the load. 

* * * * 

A unique acknowledgment of the debt 
the public owes to the telephone operator 
was recently made by the editor of the 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

South Daketa, Sioux Falls, Cataract 
Hotel, January 11, 12 and 13, 1927. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, St. Francis 
Hotel, January 25, 26 and 27. 


North Dakota. March 8, 9 and 10, 
1927. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Huckins 
Hotel, March 8, 9 and 10, 1927. 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Lincoln Hotel, 
February 15, 16 and 17, 1927. 

Kansas, Manhattan, April 5, 6 and 7, 
1927. 


New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 25, 26 and 27. 








LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune and Leader- 
Press. The exchange building of the 
LaCrosse Telephone Co. is directly across 
the street from the editor’s office, and his 
observation of the activity in the switch- 
board room led him to write a column- 
long tribute to the many kinds of service 
“Central” renders. 

After describing how helpful the tele- 
phone operator is to the newspaper in 
gathering news, the editor says: “Mighty 
little happens that doesn’t go through a 
telephone exchange; and when all else 
fails, we can usually get the straight story 
by talking to the operator. They always 
know—and what they don’t know, they’ll 
find out. 

“That’s service to the public that you'll 
never find on the telephone bill, but it’s 
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none the less real for all that. Every 
time there’s a flood or a town afire, or 
some other community disaster, you may 
have noticed there’s something in the dis- 
patches about the telephone operators 
sticking to their posts and warning every 
one they could reach. Sometimes they 
die on the job. 

It’s a tradition of the business, evideut- 
ly, one of those unaccountable loyalities 
which 


usually isn’t taken account of in the pay 


that almost every job has, and 


envelope; perhaps because that sort of 


thing can’t be bought. 
We 


things, of course, when we're spluttering 


never stop to think about such 


about wrong numbers and ‘excuse-it- 
please,’ but in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, when the operators have time to show 
it, their human interest and desire to help 
makes us across the street, at least, know 
I’d bank on 


those youngsters across the street to see 


that the tales must be true. 


LaCrosse through any sort of emergency. 
I’m for them.” 

There’s a piece of telephone publicity 
that must have pleased Messrs. Goodrich 
and Storkerson of the LaCrosse company 
immensely. It shows that the LaCrosse 
Telephone Co. enjoys excellent public rela- 
tions in its territory, and furnishes an 
example which all other telephone com- 
well their own 


panies might adopt to 


advantage. Good will can be had. 


A By-Product of Telephone Service 


Radio Is Telephony—Wired Radio Program Broadcasting Is Logical Field for 
Use of Telephone Facilities with Good Return on Additional Investment— 
Paper Presented at Annual Convention of Illinois Telephone Association 


By E. D. Glandon, 


President and General Manager, Pike County Telephone Co., Pittsfield, Ill. 


Fundamentally, the definition for radio 
service is very little if any different from 
that given for telephone service, namely, 
“reproducing sound at a distance.” In fact, 
radio service is produced by a modifica- 
tion of principles common to the telephone 
since its invention. This being the case, 
telephone engineers and operators can ad- 
dress the problem with the greatest fund 
of information and experience of any 
wire-using group. 

Radio Is Telephony. 

Communication, both by the radio and 
the telephone, has doubtless reached a de- 
gree of efficiency and usefulness little 
dreamed of by their inventors. From the 
early stages of development, the radio has 
employed telephone wires to connect the 


studio with the broadcasting station, and 
later employed them to connect receiving 
stations to subscriber telephone stations. 
Thus employed it was not a far stretch 
for our Yankee inventive genius to pic- 
ture an ordinary receiving set connected 
through suitable amplifiers, repeating coils, 
switches and arresters, to a comprehen- 
sive distribution system of wires, making 
possible the reproduction of any radio 
program through loudspeakers located in 
one to 10,000 homes in any community; 
and not only in homes of one community 
but through trunk lines to many other 
communities with like groups all served 
from one common receiving set or studio. 
This dream, so far as I know, first had 
its realization in Fredonia, Kans., about 


six years ago when J. A. Gustafson in- 
stalled a loudspeaker in a store some hun- 
dreds of feet distant from his office, where 
he had his receiving set, and connected it 
thereto with a pair of wires. A neighbor 
merchant observed the service and asked if 
he might not also be connected. He was— 
and so have been over 400 others in that 
town of 4,000 people. 

Five or six years have elapsed since that 
first loudspeaker was installed and still 
they come. Only last week Mr. Gustafson 
stated in a letter that he had _ installed 
more than a dozen in one week. Not only 
has Fredonia been served from this one 
receiving set, but a trunk circuit to whith 
several loudspeakers are attached along 
the road, has been extended to a tow! 
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some 15 miles distant, and another group 
is being served. 

Mr. Gustafson has had practically no 
help in the development of this system, 
but his native ability to solve engineering 
problems has brought him all along the 
way through an unexplored problem to a 
degree of success that is represented by a 
business superior to most telephone sys- 
tems in tuwns of that size 15 years ago. 
Certainly his name will have honorable 
when his dream shall have been 
realized throughout every state and _ vil- 
lage of our nation, as it seems probable 
that it will be. 

The Idea Spreads. 

Attracted by the. success of Mr. Gus- 
tafson’s venture, other wired broadcasting 
plants have sprung into being until there 
are probably 20 or more of them scattered 
over the United States. The most notable 
recent addition is the one at St. Paul, 
Minn., the equipment for which was de- 
signed and manufactured by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 

Most of the plants installed up to date, 
with the exception of St. Paul, Minn., 
Lincoln, Neb., and Jefferson City, Mo., 
have been small plants of 100, 200 or 300 
subscribers located in northern Oklahoma, 
eastern Kansas, and Missouri, the center 
of operation being near Kansas City. 

It is probable that a recital of our ex- 
periences in Pittsfield, together with a de- 
scription of the equipment we have used, 
and suggestions growing out of this ex- 
perience, will best serve to inform others 
interested. 

While at the national convention a year 
ago, I purchased a seven-tube Kellogg re- 
ceiving set, 25 Symphony loudspeakers, 
and a Kellogg 18-B repeating coil, and in 
Springfield I purchased a 7-A Western 
Electric amplifier. 

We built, from used storage batteries, 
two sets of six-volt storage batteries and 
purchased the necessary B batteries to 
provide B current for both the receiving 
set and the amplifier. We installed the 
equipment in my home and distributed the 
loudspeakers wherever there seemed to be 
prospective subscribers and they would let 
us. 


place 


We then started to give service but, 
not having had any previous experience 
with a radio set, we had to learn a lot 
of things. My plant men helped me 
greatly and we started to charge for the 
service about February 1, with about 35 
loudspeakers. 

Circuits Must Be Clean. 

We learned a great deal in that experi- 
mental period—and have learned much 
more since that time. We found, for in- 
Stance, that my home was in a noisy 
neighborhood, and sought relief by es- 
tablishing a receiving set in the building 
adjoining the telephone office. We have 
since had to remove it to the edge of town 
where we now have little disturbance. 

We have found that circuits must be 
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free of grounds and that adjacent tele- 
phone circuits must be free of grounds; 
otherwise you will have an audience just 
as large as your exchange, for wired 
broadcasting, under the system employed 
at Fredonia and Pittsfield, is done at a 
sufficiently high trouble- 
some if circuits are not good and clean. 

This, however, is no great disadvantage 
as it compels a prompt clearance of trou- 
bles which impair telephone service, even 
though there were no interferences from 
outside sources. 


voltage to be 


Microphone Equipment. 

Our microphone equipment consists of a 
Kellogg microphone mounted in a cage 
supported on a telescoping pedestal. The 
pedestal was found in an old photograph 

















E. D. Glandon, President of the Independ— 

ent Pioneer Telephone Association Pre— 

sents Interesting Paper on “Wired Radio 

Broadcasting — A Logical By-Product of 
Telephone Service.’’ 


gallery and was formerly used to carry a 
light reflector which might be raised or 
lowered or changed in angle. It makes a 
very acceptable arrangement. 

The A and B battery together with mil- 
liameter, transformers and resistance, one 
216-A Western Electric tube and switches 
are mounted in a neat, well-arrangea 
wooden case, a little thinner, a little higher 
and a little longer than an ordinary suit- 
case, with a side opening so as to disclose 
all the equipment readily. 

The six-volt storage battery used for 
this purpose is a type U D 86 Philco, and 
the B battery is an ordinary 45-volt 
Eveready. The output of this equipment is 
put through a 7-A Western Electric ampli- 
fier and one additional stage of amplifica- 
tion. The batteries used are three 45-volt 
B batteries, and nine six-volt storage bat- 
teries. 

Incidentally, one of the needs of this 
service, both for receiving set and ampli- 


fier;, is a suitable 140-volt wet B battery 
that can be charged without great trouble 
with suitable charging apparatus. 

The Summer S!ump. 

Our system continued to grow through- 
With 
warm weather and _ static, 
we found people less desirous of entertain 


out the winter and into the spring. 
the coming of 


ment and a program much more difficult to 
give. We, therefore, began to lose sub- 
scribers and concluded that it was best to 
close down for a time, which we did at 
the end of June. 

We had grown to about 65 subscribers, 
but during the summer dropped down to 
a little less than 50. During the summer 
we broadcasted local church services, 
without charge, through microphone serv- 
ice which I shall describe later. 

On October 1, we resumed service. With 
a splendid program, freedom from static, 
and our good local programs, we have 
brought our service into favor in our com- 
munity so that now, after operating only 
a little over a month, we have built up 
our patronage from less than 50 to about 
75 loudspeakers at this time. We believe 
that Christmas will find us with fully 100 
loudspeakers in use and 
well-satisfied. patrons. 

Ten Hours’ Service. 

We give about ten hours’ service inter- 
mittently through the day of as good pro- 
grams as can be found, closing at 11:00 
o'clock at night. It is not necessary to 
relate the program given, for our people 
like the things that each of us generally 
likes and there is not the disparity in de- 
mand that you might imagine. 

Everybody wants the New York pro- 
grams, and nearly everybody wants the 
football and basketball games, the World 
Series, and likewise the prize fights. 

When a person tells you that your serv- 
ice is not desirable because he cannot pick 
his programs, you can reply that if he did 
pick them they would not be satisfactory 
to the rest of the family and you can save 
him a row by giving him what the family 
ought to have, which is truer than, per- 
haps, you think. 

For this service, a charge of $2.25 per 
month is made with a 25-cent rebate, if 
the bill is paid by the middle of the cur- 
rent month. Bear in mind that the com- 
pany owns and maintains the loudspeaker. 

As a means of getting business last year 
we gave two weeks’ free service. This 
year we do not give free service but are 
giving to any of our employes, or anybody 
else for that matter, one dollar for each 
subscriber secured. Both plans work well 
but both, likewise, must be supported by 
a reasonably good program. 

Local Programs. 

Possibly our greatest asset in getting 
and holding business, as against the man 
who is selling radios, is our local pro- 
grams sent out from the churches and our 
studio through a_ well-equipped micro- 
phone. The local personal touch which 


with as many 
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these programs carry is of much impor- 
tance. 

On Sundays we broadcast the sermons 
from. one of the churches, having first 
wired each of our three principal churches 
so that we can distribute from all equally 
well, 

These sermons are much enjoyed, espe- 
cially by shut-ins. Just two Sundays ago 
a good woman who has been confined to 
her room for many years was enabled to 
hear the messages from the pulpit, and a 
new world opened before her. The joy of 
such service is a substantial addition to 
the money which may be received from it. 

From our studio at 12:10 p. m. each 
week day, one of our ministers, or the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
sends out a message to our people. On 
Monday, the Methodist minister gives a 
talk, usually on world church news. Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays, the sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, a 
newspaper man, gives a splendid news re- 
sumé for each day. 

Wednesday, the minister of the Chris- 
tian church usually puts on a song pro- 
gram, assisted by a professor of music, a 
program just as pleasing as those we get 
from New York. We count it a rare 
privilege to be able to offer such an ex- 
cellent local program. On Friday another 
one of the ministers makes a talk such as 
he feels will serve best the pleasure of 
his audience. 

At the present time we are putting on 
a high school program at seven o'clock 
on Monday evenings, consisting of music 
and a lecture by one of the professors, 
and on Friday evening at seven another 
program by local talent, such as trios, old 
fiddlers, orchestras and the like. 

If any one program can be said to have 
more drawing value than another, it is 
probably the high school program wherein 
the young folks take part. This works, of 
course, much as does any other school pro- 
gram, where the fond parents are anxious 
to know what is going on. They not only 
want loudspeakers but the children them- 
selves go out and talk about it, creating 
further interest in the service. 

Cost of Programs. 

For this local service we are at the 
present time paying about $5 per month to 
the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a loudspeaker to each of the 
ministers and the superintendent of schools ; 
in all a total cost of $5 in cash and $8 in 
service. 

There is no lack of local talent, which 
may be had for the asking. At the pres- 
ent time I have enough wanting to get on 
the program to run us for several months 
to come. There is no reason why some 
girl, well adapted to reading child stories, 
may not put on bed-time stories, free 
from static or interference, as good or 
better than you can get anywhere. 

Low Cost Sells It. 
Next to the local program, if not pre- 
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Only the Self-Made Really 
Succeed. 


If there is one essential lesson to be 
learned from American life, one lesson 
that will most profit the individual en- 
tering our life, it is that only the self- 
made really succeed. There is no other 
satisfactory success. 

A man may be born to wealth and 
social position, as was George Wharton 
Pepper, destined for success. But he 
does not achieve success unless, like Mr. 
Pepper, he works for it in some calling, 
as, in his case, the law, and earns it. 
A ready-made success is just that. 

Without effort, without struggle, I 
have seen nothing worth while achieved 
even by those heavily endowed with 
talent—and I have seen many brilliant 
men slump down and out because they 
were unwilling to make the effort or to 
continue the effort, after a first success. 
—George Horace Lattimer, editor, The 
Saturday Evening Post. 








ceding it as a subscriber-getter, is the low 
cost of the service. Any of you can easily 
show a prospective subscriber that $2 a 
month is only about one-third of the cost 
of the maintenance and operation of an 
ordinary receiving set. 

Furthermore, there are many who have 
no mechanical genius and‘to whom such a 
thing is an annoyance; also there are those 
who cannot afford to own a radio set. So 
to all classes, except possibly the man who 
wants to go fishing for programs, this 
class of service has a distinct advantage 
over the ordinary service obtained from an 
individual receiving set. 

In the operation of this system, it is 
necessary to have an operator who is re- 
sponsible for the wired program. In our 
case, she is the wife of our wire chief 
in whose home the receiving set, amplifier 
and repeating coils, together with batteries 
and current supply equipment are located. 
She gives us about nine to ten hours’ 
service per day. At the present time we 
pay her $25 per month and the additional 
cost of electric current used. This amount 
should and will be increased as additional 
subscribers are secured. 

Our broadcasting studio, where we failed 
in our attempt to establish our receiving 
set, is located just across the hall from 
our telephone exchange. It is a commodi- 
ous, well-lighted and heated room, with 
chairs and piano. From this room practi- 
cally all our broadcasting is done except 
the sermons. It also serves as a confer- 
ence room for the telephone company and 
a splendid room for gatherings of our 
operators and employes. 

The dream of the future is that this may 
become the broadcasting center for this 
service covering, at least, the exchanges of 
the county which are located within a 
radius of 25 miles, and that these various 
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exchanges. may become sub-centers for the 
distribution of this service. 

This business lends itself splendidly to 
mass production, and is unlike in many 
other respects to the telephone business. 
For instance, one receiving set and broad- 
casting station will serve a county, state 
or nation; and no operators are required 
in the smaller exchanges, as is now the 
case with most telephone companies. 


Unlike Telephone in Volume Pro- 
duction. 


The rural communities are waking up 
to this opportunity for fresh news, local 
entertainment and the best that the nation 
provides in radio service. We are now hay- 
ing considerable demand to extend our 
lines into the country. 

This class of service, you will observe, 
is different from telephone service in that 
a circuit may have 50 loudspeakers on one 
line while a telephone circuit is limited 
to ten, more or less. In this way one pair 
of wires bring in as much or more revenue 
than three or four times the line invest- 
ment used for telephone purposes for an 
equal number of subscribers. 

While the Pittsfield system is not in- 
corporated, we have designated it the 
“Wired Wireless Service Co.” and may a 
little later on incorporate it, on account ot 
the possible liability otherwise. 

Now a further word with reference to 
our equipment. We have both a R. F. L. 
Kellogg seven-tube set and a Stromberg 
Treasure chest receiving set and, for the 


. most part, are using the Kellogg loud- 


speakers. Both of the receiving sets are 
entirely satisfactory for this purpose by 
the elimination of the last stage of am- 
plification. While it was supposed to be 
desirable to have two sets for emergency 
relief, it is seldom that this is necessary 
so that a beginner need not purchase more 
than one good set. 
Loudspeakers. 

For wired broadcasting, high-wound 
loudspeakers seem to be giving good serv- 
ice but it seems to me desirable that a 
loudspeaker designed to work on such a 
system should be provided with resistance 
so that when the loudspeaker is turned 
off, a resistance will be cut in to prevent 
the disturbance of the line load. 

As it now is there is a possibility of 
an unbalanced condition, although we do 
not know that it has ever occurred that 
all speakers have been turned off at once 
on one tap of our repeating coil effecting 
disturbance of the balance to cause dis- 
tortion. It is also desirable that the loud- 
speakers be so equipped as to permit the 
subscriber to regulate the volume. 

Between our set and the amplifier there 
is installed a No. 112-A Western Electric 
transformer with the high winding to the 
receiving set. Beyond the amplifier is in- 
stalled the 18-B Kellogg coil which fur- 
nishes three taps. 

To these three taps are connected 45 
many loudspeakers as is desirable to pro- 
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duce the best results. In our case we have 
about 40 connected to the primary and 
about 15 to each of the secondaries. As 
few lines are used as possible in bringing 
in these loudspeakers. Each line is ter- 
minated on a double-pole, single-throw 
switch, so that in case any line gets in 
trouble it may be eliminated and permit 
the program to go on on other lines. 

For A and B current for the amplifier 
we use a No. 76-A Western Electric cur- 
rent-supply unit. For the A battery on the 
receiving set, we use a six-volt storage 
battery, and for the B battery on the re- 
ceiving set a Philco eliminator. 

Causes of Imperfect Service. 

Probably the greatest trouble we have 
is some slight noise caused by our cur- 
rent-supply units and the amplifier. Some- 
times the noises seem to combine which 
makes considerable “fuzziness,” although 
we may be partially mistaken as to the 
origin of this noise which is not always 
present. 

There are so many things that may 
cause trouble that we have not yet learned 
to sense each of them and put our fingers 
promptly on it. A batteries, B batteries, 
current supplies, amplifiers, C batteries, 
bad tubes, bad connections and many other 
things, may each enter into the production 
of an unpleasant sound. Of course, static 
is always unpleasant, and thus far we 
have no more cure for it than has any 
one else we know of. 


What of Summer Service? 

The problem of giving a desirable pro- 
gram during the summer months and be- 
ing able to hold patronage against the 
static and the call of the high road and 
the automobile, is one that we may not be 
able to solve entirely. We are faced with 
the question whether we shall shut down 
for two or three months, or introduce 
“canned” music through the panatrope or 
kindred device and undertake to go 
through, even though we lose some of our 
patrons. 

Mr. Gustafson has used a panatrope 
during the past summer and has been able 
to effect an arrangement with a phono- 
graph record company whereby he could 
take a number of records and use them for 
a limited time at ten cents per record. He 
has had a continued increase of patrons 
and produced a program equally satisfac- 
tory to his people to that of the radio. 

There is the alternative of a different 
rate being charged for about eight months 
of the year than for the four principal 
static months, when automobiles and the 
out-of-doors provide competing entertain- 
ment. Probably we shall have to leave 
this question for later discussion. 

Wired Service May Replace Wireless. 

As we undertake to visualize the future 
of this business, there keeps coming be- 
fore our mind’s eye an entire wired serv- 
ice. The number of circuits required for 
such service would not be great, and the 
development of the art may bring us a 
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knowledge as to how this service may be 
super-imposed upon a circuit used for 
ordinary telephone purposes. 

I think I should sound a note of warn- 
ing that you approach this problem cau- 
tiously. It is said that “fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” I have been 
in a good while and I have several sug- 
gestions which I shall leave with you for 
what they are worth: 

I would keep this business entirely sep- 
arate from my telephone business. Create 
a different organization, incorporated or 
not, and let it lease from the telephone 
company, at the company’s regular price, 
such facilities as are necessary to its op- 
eration. 

Do not sell any apparatus, for sufficient 
reasons. If I needed a contract with 
patrons, it would be for the use of the 
loudspeaker. 

Do not put on poor programs, even 
though there is no other to give. This 
service must stand or fall on the merits 
of the programs. 

Install a good microphone for local dis- 
tribution which may also be used for 
loudspeaker service in connection with 
local public gatherings indoors or out. 

If possible secure counsel from a re- 
liable company working on this problem, 
of which there are a few at the present 
time. 

Take all the steps possible to reduce the 
cable capacity so as to eliminate the ne- 
cessity for excessive amplification. 

To those who consider the installation 
of such a plant, I would say that in my 
judgment we should support any substan- 
tial manufacturing company, preferably 
our own telephone manufacturers, who 
would work with this problem and supply 
us with high-grade and dependable equip- 
ment suitable for giving first class service. 
Such service can and will be available 
when our engineers and others have put 
themselves squarely behind the problem. 

During the annual meeting of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
in Chicago in October there was organ- 
ized the National Radio Program Service 
Association which will have its first an- 
nual meeting in Chicago during the 
month of January. The president of 
this organization is J. A. Gustafson, Fre- 
donia, Kans., and the secretary is Don 
Daso, Jefferson City, Mo. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
promote program broadcasting by the as- 
sembling and dissemination of all the in- 
formation possible and by enlisting the co- 
operation of engineers and manufacturers 
in the production of apparatus suitable to 
our needs. 

Until a permanent organization is ef- 
fected in January, the fees are $5. If any 
of you are interested sufficiently to want 
to get in touch with others likewise in- 
terested in this business, send your fees 
to Don Daso, Capital Telephone Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo., and you will receive 
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the same notices and be entitled to the 
same information as the others. There 
were about 25 members subscribed to the 
association when organized in Chicago. It 
is probable that this organization will be 
incorporated and have headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

While I counsel caution in entering this 
business, there is likewise danger that the 
field may be occupied by other interests, 
for at this time there is organizing in the 
East a large company having for its pur- 
pose this very thing. The distribution of 
the service is planned to be made over 
light and power lines. 

If we who are most nearly related to 
radio, by the nature of our business, are 
not prepared with a national organization 
equipped to cope with these problems from 
an engineering and legal point of view, we 
are likely to find ourselves deprived of 
what seems to be a most logical by-product 
of the telephone business, and the most 
profitable one it has ever produced. 

Little specific reference has been made 
to the subject of this paper but from the 
facts and experiences submitted, the work- 
ing arrangements in effect, the outstanding 
fact that radio transmission is telephone 
transmission, the equally important fact 
that only additional circuits, such as are 
used for telephone purposes, are required, 
we feel that no further special reference 
to the topic has been necessary. 

Wired radio is our field! It furnishes 
opportunity for additional investment in 
the very facilities which we are already 
using. It furnishes an additional business 
where the opportunity of useful service 
to the people is offered with promise of 
a fair return on our investment of initia- 
tive, energy, and money. Shall we not go 
in and possess this most desirable new field 
which is a logical by-product of our busi- 
ness. 

I want to acknowledge my obligations 
to J. A. Gustafson, general manager and 
treasurer of the Fredonia Telephone Co., 
Fredonia, Kans., and to Don Daso, of the 
Capital City Telephone Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo., for most of what I know about 
wired radio broadcasting. 





South Dakota Convention on Jan- 
uary 11, 12 and 13. 

The South Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention on 
January 11, 12 and 13, 1927, and not on 
January 13, 14 and 15 as previously an- 
nounced in TELEPHONY. The place of the 
convention is the Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls. 

Prices in the Metal Market. 

New York, December 6—Copper— 
Steady ; electrolytic, spot and futures, 13% 
@13¥%c. Tin—Irregular; spot and nearby, 
$70.37; February, $67.12. Lead—Easy; 
spot, 7.90c. Zinc—Easier; East St. Louis, 
spot and futures, 7@7.05c. Antimony— 
Spot, 13.87@14c. 





Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise 






On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


A ship without a rudder 
Can never cross the sea; 
A man without an object 
Can not successful be; 
A soul without a helpmeet 
Can never reach its best: 
And a man who lacks appreciation 
Can be an awful pest. 


Touching upon and appertaining to the 
subjects of pests, in the telephone busi- 
ness, | will mention the patron who lives 
at the end of a long stretch of line and 
does not appreciate what you are doing 
for him in continuing to maintain a mile 
or so of line in order to give him serv- 
ice. Perhaps other patrons have fallen 
away and left this particular piece of line 
empty, except for him; it will sometimes 
happen that way. 

Maybe, in your zeal to secure patrons 
when building the lines you reached out 
too far in order that you might accom- 
modate him; trusting to having the neigh- 
bors taking the service later, only to be 
disappointed. It sometimes happens thus. 
But anyhow, there he is, getting service 
which costs you two or three times what 
you are able to charge for it—and he is 
always grumbling over something. 

If the line is in trouble and the 
vice off for half a day, 


ser- 
he wants a rebate. 
[f he is unable to hear some distant pa- 
tron, he puts in a request for new batter- 
ies. He wants to pay about half the rate 
and get four times the service. He thinks 
you are getting rich off his patronage and 
tries to get even by making you all the 
trouble he can apparently. 

How often would order 
out his telephone so you could be arrested 
for exceeding the speed limits on your 
way to get the instrument out of the house 
before he countermands the order. But 
no, he never does go to that length. More’s 
the pity. How fortunate we are that his 
type are few and far between and that a 
major portion of 


you wish he 


our patrons are of the 


opposite type. 










punk — 


“If the Line Is in Trouble and the Service Off for Half 
He Wants a Rebate.”’ 


a Day, 


Lwant 4 rebate- 
My Service is 


fellers are 
gettin rich 
off o' me 


Telephone 
manager 


By Well Clay 


Wouldn’t it be nice if we could base our 
charges on our patron’s disposition in- 
stead of zones of distance from central? 
What would we charge the pest? We 
would surely make him realize that it 
would pay to be good. However, I think 
that on the whole, we have less kicking 
tian was the case when we used to charge 
them a dollar a month with free service 
over two or three counties. 

It is a peculiar quirk of human nature 
for us to value most what costs most 
instead of what we get for nothing. 
We never value the air we breathe 
until we are by some means 
temporarily in a_ position 
where it is hard to get. But 
let us get something for 
nothing—no matter what, its 
intrinsic worth—and we do 
not care over-much for it. 
That is why those managers 
who have had to work hard 
to bring about pleasant pub- 
lic relations value them the 
most. They know the cost. 

Even our first father, 
Adam, did not greatly value the garden in 
which he was placed because it had cost 
him no effort or worry, but, when he had 
lost it, he immediately saw it was worth 
working for to regain. Maybe if we were 
allowed to cut our patrons off for awhile, 
when they became too unappreciative, they 
would feel different about it when they 
got back into the fold. 

Sometimes the subscriber in 
whom we disconnect for non-payment of 
service charges, makes a more desirable 
patron when he pays up and is re-instated. 

I suppose all kinds of business find the 
same problems in their relations with the 
public. They all find that the customers 
who pay the least are the handiest about 
putting their hands into the cracker bar- 
rel and are the first to notice the 
worms in the cheese and speak about it. 
We have all discovered that 
the persons pay the 
least demand the most. 

That type was in evidence 
long before the telephone 
and will be with us until the 
end. Let us learn from him 
a valuable lesson and apply 
it in our relations with other 
It is 
not fair to criticize much 
where we spend little. 

APHORISM: The man 
who rides on a pass should 
keep his feet off the cush- 
ions of the seats. 
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Chas. S. Norton, New Executive 
Officer of Indiana Association. 
At the annual meeting of the board of 

directors of the Indiana Telephone Asso- 

ciation held at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 

Henry A. Barn- 

Rochester was re-elected presi- 

dent of the Phis is the 


apolis, on November 19, 
hart, of 
organization. 










just thot Id drop in 
to tell you about the 
wonderful serivee ion ‘Te 






‘‘Those Managers, Who Have Had to Work Hard to Bring 
About Pleasant Public Relations, Value 
Them the Most.” 


seventh consecutive term in this capacity 
for Mr. Barnhart. 

Charles S. Norton of Indianapolis was 
elected as secretary-treasurer and general 
field manager of the state association. He 
will be especially delegated to travel 
throughout the state in the interests of 
better telephone construction and _ service. 

Mr. Norton is one of Indiana’s well 
known telephone pioneers and has a wide 
knowledge and grasp of the business and 
needs of the companies. The association is 
fortunate in securing Mr. Norton for this 


important position. 


Company Has Special Auto-Sled 
for Winter Trouble-Shooting. 
The combination of a _ covered 

wagon and a Chevrolet roadster mounted 

in front on skiis and in the rear on snow- 
mobile caterpillar tractors, is the strange 
appearing vehicle used by the Black River 

Telephone Co. of Lowville, N. Y., jor 

winter “trouble-shooting” on its lines in 

the heavy snow-belt of New York State. 

The difficult winter territory for the 
company’s linesmen extends from Lake 
Ontario to Raquette Lake in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and involves the mainte- 
nance of service throughout a chain of 20 
exchanges. 

This type of vehicle, which will travel 
over the most formidable snowdrifts, 
assembled by H. O. Peebles, a mechanic in 
the employ of the telephone compary. 
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Thoughts Concerning Traffic Work 


System May Take Time to Perfect But Careful Following of It Is Time- 


Saver—What Supervisors Should Be—Papers Presented at Traffic Conference 
Held During the Annual Convention of The Illinois 


The Value of System in Operating. 

3y Miss Rose SARVER 
Operator, National Telephone & 
Electric Co., Clinton, Ill. 

There is no question in any of our minds, 
I am sure, of the great value derived from 
the application of system to our operating 
practices, so I just want to give a few 
examples in which we use it to advantage 
and, perhaps, show some of the ways in 
which our work would suffer from lack of 
it. I shall speak from the standpoint of 
toll operating for, although we must use 
system in our local operating as well, the 
toll problem to all of us presents a broader 
field and is carried on in a more uniform 
manner by all of us, perhaps, than are our 
local practices. 


Ch ief 


We have in toll operating three steps to 
consider—recording, putting through calls, 
and the clearing of circuits which we may 
have built on long hauls or the prompt 
releasing of direct circuits. 

When a subscriber wishes to place a 
long distance call, he asks the local opera- 
tor for “Long Distance,” and she connects 
him with the recording operator. The re- 
corder will make a record of the call on 
a ticket which is then sent to the outward 
operator for completion. 

Subscribers expect to be answered 
promptly by the long distance recorder, 
and we must avoid any unnecessary delay 
in answering a signal. Inefficient work in 
recording a call may cause a subscriber to 
misjudge the service as a whole. By being 
courteous in speech, alert to catch all of 
the information which he gives in placing 
his call, we try to make the toll user feel 
that his particular call is receiving our 
personal attention. 

In recording the details of a call, ac- 
curacy is of first importance for several 
reasons. The filing of an incorrect num- 
ber as the subscriber’s telephone number 
will cause delay in the completion of the 
call. Names are often hard to catch, so 
we must verify both names and numbers 
if we are not certain that we hear them 
correctly. 

Attempting to complete a call where we 
hav: thought we had the right name and 
mace no verification will oftentimes cause 
ls (9 receive an erroneous report from an 
information operator, such as NF. Then 
when we call our subscriber back to give 
hin: this report, we find that we are giving 


an incorrect address name. To avoid such 


errors, the recorder, if she does not catch 
the name or number when the subscriber 
firs: gives it, should say, “What name, 
ple: se?” or “What number, please?” When 


the necessary details have been obtained, 
the subscriber is dismissed by a courteous 
phrase such as, “Thank you, Mr. Smith, 
we will call you.” By so dismissing him, 
he will understand that he is not expected 
to wait at the telephone while the call is 
being completed. 

The outward operator on receipt of a 
call must be sure to understand all details 
which are recorded before starting to com- 
plete the call. Without proper inspection 
of the ticket, some detail may be passed 
over, such as an entry in the “Spec. Inst.” 
space for quoting time or charges. 

Being familiar with the ticket, she is 
now ready to put through her call, but 
first before taking up a toll circuit she 
must secure the calling party’s line. 
Should this procedure not be followed, 
when she is ready to establish the con- 
nection, the calling line is apt to be busy, 
and this will cause a waste of toll circuit 
time and annoyance to the called party. 


As soon as the connection is established, 
the operator must promptly stamp her 
ticket for the starting of conversation, and 
likewise stamp it as soon as the disconnect 
signal appears. Failure to properly time 
a ticket will cause an overcharge to the 
patron or a loss of revenue to the company. 

On a direct circuit call the circuit is 
released by the taking down of the con- 
nection, but on a built-up circuit it becomes 
necessary for the operator, as soon as she 
receives the disconnect signal, to ring on 
the circuit and pass a clearance order to 
the first intermediate operator. 

It is plain to be seen, should we not be 
taught how to handle our work with sys- 
tem and then follow these rules, what a 
jumble our work would be in. As it is, 
we are taught how to handle our work 
under every condition, and with the aid of 
our supervisors and chief operators to 
carry out our instructions. 

Now just a little personal instance of 
what system did to a certain condition at 
my office. We are not a very large office, 
having only a two-position toll board. At 
one time it was our practice for either of 
the toll operators to record calls or to 
put them through. You can readily see 
what arose from that condition. Possibly 
both operators would be putting through 
a call, and a signal would appear which 
could not be promptly taken care of. We 
now handle our work differently, one girl 
acting as recorder and the other girl put- 
ting through the calls. I can truly say 
that I feel that our work has been bene- 
fited 100 per cent. This just goes to show 
that we must follow a certain routine if 
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we expect to serve to the best of our 
ability. 

In the handling of our work we have 
been taught certain phrases and codes, and 
unless we use these, together with our 
teachings in the handling of circuits, we 
expect to attain a 
advancement in our work. 


cannot very great 


Qualifications of a Supervisor and 
Her Relation to the Force. 
By Mrs. Mayme Pairtu, 
Chief Operator, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., Peoria, All. 

The foundation of a good supervisory 
force is based primarily on the selection of 
individuals who are fitted for this kind of 
work. When selecting a supervisor, it is 
not necessary that she be a speedy opera- 
tor, but one whose work has shown good 
results and who has an intelligent under- 
standing of the reason for the methods 
used to get these results. 

These qualifications are essential in the 
making of a good supervisor: 

1. Adaptability. 

2. Good personality. 

3. General intelligence. 

4. Good health. 

In connection with the first qualification 
mentioned, it is necessary that she possess 
a willingness to accept suggestions and to 
apply them to her work. She must avail 
herself of every opportunity to learn from 
others. It is an old and a very true adage 
that “Two heads are better than one.” The 
more she confers and associates with 
others, the greater her harvest will be. 

She must possess self-control, which is 
a matter of will power. We all have some 
of it and it grows with use. Every time 
we control ourself, we make it easier for 
the next time; and every time we lose our 
self-control, we make it easier to lose it 
again. After self-control is developed, we 
are in a better position to learn because we 
understand more fully the lessons of ex- 
perience and _ the 
would help us. 

A good personality, the second qualifica- 
tion mentioned, covers such qualities as 
enthusiasm, cheerfulness, tact and 
sideration of others. 


advice of those who 


con- 
A tactful supervisor 
studies the operators and seeks to arouse 
their interest in their work, for enthusiasm 
is the soul of endeavor. It is through our 
actions that we continually express our- 
selves. Acts of kindness produce loyalty 
from operators. Leniency, however, is not 
always kindness, and excessive leniency is 
usually harmful instead of helpful. 

Acts of sympathy command love, and 
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worthy of consideration. 


if years of service had any weight. 


statements. 
would not stay out. 
not be able to recover. 


we will be fair at all times. 


someone’s confidence as well. 
the spot light. 


MORAL: 
in an employe. 


business—a constructive part. 








PREJUDICE 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


We like people whose ideals are high, whose motives and purposes are 
But we make the mistake, so often, of allowing 
ourselves to believe such people occasionally do not err in these virtues. We 
are sure to get a shock of disappointment sooner or later, and a sense of loss, 
somehow, in failing to remember that “To err is human.” 

I sensed such a disappointment in a very dear friend, recently. We 
were discussing a young girl’s ability to take up an important executive posi- 
tion. She was very anxious to get ahead, and she was entitled to the position, 


My friend thought we should not consider her for the position although 
she had no tangible reason that I could learn. 
ability, but as she talked, I seemed to detect a trace of prejudice coloring her | 
For a time I tried to put this thought out of my mind, but it | 
Then I sensed a feeling of the loss of something I would 


Prejudice is a forerunner of hardness. How careful we should be to | 
analyze our decisions thoroughly before expressing them, for two reasons, if 


If we have won the reputation of having high ideals, we cannot afford 
to sacrifice it because of any personal prejudice we may feel toward another. 
To do so will be to sacrifice not only our reputation of having high ideals, but 
You see one who has such qualities is rather in 


Then, second and most important is the life whose current is turned 
either for better or worse by our decisions. This is a tremendous responsibility. 

“Study to show thyself approved’; “And thy decisions,” might be added. 

Anyone can live a life, even a fish, but it takes more than just living 
a life to build a life worth the effort of living. Each one of us is here for 
some good purpose, no matter how simple our work may seem. 

If we are good executives, our scope is greater, because we affect the 
lives under our supervision, for better or worse. 
we find one whose aptitude extends beyond the narrow limits of her particular 
job, let us be most careful not to stunt her desire for growth. 

It is the job of every executive to bring out the best there is 
Perhaps, that. best will not fit many for executive positions 
but it will make them more than employes. 


She acknowledged the girl had 





Beware of prejudice. When 


It will make them a part of the 
































love is the strongest tie a supervisor can 
have with her operators. A supervisor’s 
ambition should be for the success of her 
operators rather than self-centered. As her 
subordinates succeed, she will be carried 
en to success by them. It is through the 
personality of a supervisor that the com- 
pany expresses itself to the operators. 

The next qualification mentioned—“gen- 
eral intelligence”—holds an important place. 
It is essential that a supervisor possess the 
ability to read and understand written in- 
structions, and that she be able to express 
her ideas to others so as to be readily 
understood. Ambition and knowledge are 
of very little use so long as knowledge is 
kept tight to one’s self. Only as it is 
communicated to the operators does it 
become helpful. What a pitiful waste we 
see in the person who knows but who can- 
not explain. Such a supervisor’s opera- 
tors do not have much chance to succeed, 
because they remain ignorant of many 
things the supervisor is supposed to teach. 


Good health, the fourth qualification, is 
most essential, for without it a supervisor 
cannot meet the responsibilities of the 
work; neither is she dependable in her 
attendance. 

In connection with the supervisor’s rela- 
tion to the force, constructive supervision 
is perhaps the most important of her 
duties. By this means, the quality of each 
operator’s work is improved, making it 
possible for her to increase her load- 
carrying capacity. As much time as pos- 
sible should be spent in observing the 
operators, one by one, watching the han- 
dling of the equipment and conduct of the 
work. New operators should be coached 
at frequent periods until they have shown 
that they have become proficient. The 
frequency of the coaching period for older 
operators should depend upon the quality 
of the individual’s work. 

When correcting errors, a supervisor 
should be careful to make her criticisms 
such that they will assist the operator to 
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do better work; that is, make them con 
structive and helpful. Call to the opera 
tor’s attention the delay or faulty servic 
which resulted from her failure to follo\ 
the correct practice and impress firml) 
but kindly, on her mind the methods whic! 
she should have employed. Unless th 
operator is made to feel that the criticisi 
is just and really worth while, it is of no 
value. 

Not all operators are constituted alike 
and methods that succeed in one case may 
fail in another. A supervisor should study 
her force until she thoroughly understands 
their individual characteristics and should 
plan her methods accordingly, keeping in 
mind that a self-reliant operator tends to 
become irritated, and a dependent one 
more dependent, if help is offered when it 
is not needed. A supervisor should have 
confidence in her operators, and they in 
turn will have confidence in themselves 
and the supervisor. Criticisms should be 
directed so as not to discourage the less 
expert members of a force, nor to allow 
the more skillful to become so seli- 
satisfied that they will resent 
when it is given. 

Operators should be encouraged to con- 
sult their supervisor freely regarding any 
details of their work which they do not 
understand thoroughly. 

With a view to maintaining the interest 
of a force, a supervisor should commend 
operators for particularly good work, or 
for work that has shown a marked im- 
provement. 

To make work enjoyable, we must be 
interested in it and must have confidence 
in our ultimate success. Those in super- 
visory positions should unfailingly practice 
the slogan, “Develop the Individual,” when 
dealing with their subordinates. 


criticism 


Mississippi Valley Company in 
New Building at Carthage, III. 
On November 13 at 9:07 p. m. the Mis- 

sissippi Valley Telephone Co. cut over 

from its old switchboard to a new Kellogg 
universal board located in the company’s 
own two-story brick building in Carthage, 

Ill. Several of the business men of the 

city were present and two of them were 

given the privilege of doing some of the 
work. It tcok about seven minutes to 
complete the cut-over. 

“Tf any of our friends in the telephone 
industry pass our way be sure and call 
to give us the once over,” invites Man- 
ager H. E. Pancost. 


Minnesota Convention January 
25, 26 and 27 at St. Paul. 

The executive committee of the Minne- 
sota Telephone Association announces that 
the next annual convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held at the St. Francis 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., Tuesday, Wedncs- 
day and Thursday, January 25, 26 and 27. 
This was decided at a meeting held 
December 3. 















How to Make a Directory Profita 


Show Public That Telephone Book Is Best Possible Advertising Medium as It Is 
a Business Book Which is Always on the Job 


Is Seen Frequently— Paper Read 


at Waco District Meeting of Texas Independent Telephone Association 


It is probably safe to assume that most 
of the exchanges represented here today 
get out a directory at regular intervals. 
Possibly a few of you feel that your ex- 
change is too small to warrant issuing a 
directory. Whether you do or you don't, 
I'm going to try to show you how you 
can make a nice little profit on a directory. 

Will any telephone owner refuse to take 
a profit? He will not. We can all agree 
on that, but I doubt if all will agree with 
me when I make a further statement that 
every telephone exchange should get out a 
directory regularly. 
est mutual exchange, and every commer- 
cial exchange, can benefit from a direc- 
tory, even if printed on a card. 

I will enumerate some of the benetits, 
which would, of course, apply proportion- 
ately to size. 
to-date list of subscribers, shows every 
subscriber whom he can reach with his tele- 
phone; helps to hold together your pres- 
ent subscribers; helps to gain additional 
subscribers; helps to 
pride. 


Yes, even the small- 


A directory furnishes an up- 


boost community 

A directory provides an excellent me- 
dium through which to educate your sub- 
scribers and the public as to your rules 
and policies. In a community too small 
to have a newspaper, a telephone directory 
would be the only available advertising 
medium, and should fill a long-felt want. 
And besides all these benefits, consider the 
additional revenue you can get from your 
directory. 

\ directory need cost you nothing, be- 
cause you can easily sell enough adver- 
ising to pay all costs and earn a good 
protit besides. 

How frequently to issue a directory de- 
vends upon the size of the exchange. For 
an exchange of less than 500 subscribers, 
one issue per year is sufficient; 500-2,000, 
(wo issues per year; over 2,000 subscribers, 
three to four issues. 

The principal items to consider in get- 
ting out a directory are: The sale of 
advertising, preparation of copy, and dis- 
tribution to subscribers. 

This discussion will concern itself main- 
ly with the sale of advertising. With that 
Properly cared for. the items of prepara- 
tion and distribution will nearly take care 
of themselves. 

Before you can sell advertising for your 


directory, you must know exactly what 
space you will have to sell, and how many 
white pages you will need for your sub- 
“riber lists and information pages. Know- 


By Allen Chase, 


ing how many subscribers you have, you 
can easily determine the number of name 
pages required, by comparison with other 
directories, of which you like the arrange- 
ment, and noting the number of pages they 
require for a similar number of names. 

If you do not have several good direc- 
from 
switchboard, send and _ get 


tories other exchanges on your 


several good 





AS TO MANAGEMENT— 


It is character and power of will that 
enables one, as a leader, to control 
masses of men. He must subject all 
alike, himself included, to that discipline 
which is a bond stronger than iron; 
more impervious than adamant. 

He must have not only courage and 
endurance, but also that indefatigable 
quality called “pluck,” and, as well, in- 
stinct—that incomprehensible something 
which takes the bird to its nest in the 
vast sameness of the prairie, or the bee 
to its home in the hollow tree hidden 
in the labyrinth of the forest.—L. F. 
Loree, president, the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. 





ones for samples to go by. Go through 


them carefully for ideas on typographical 
arrangement, neatness and attractiveness. 
There are many different styles and tastes 
in directory arrangements, all more or less 
good. 

Take several sample directories to your 
nearest printers, find out what kind of job 
they can do, agree on specifications and 
arrangement that will be most attractive 
and convenient to subscribers’ and adver- 
tisers, within the range of printer's ability 
and equipment. Get the printer's bid for 
the job, based on the number of copies 
you will need for present subscribers and 
sufficient extras to last until the next 
issue, also based to some extent on the 
number of pages. 

You will tind it pays best to pay a good 
price and get a good job. Avoid a cheap 
job. Nothing will kill a directory as an 
advertising medium than a cheap, unat- 
tractive, inaccurate job of printing 

After finding out what the cost of print- 
ing will be, estimate the cost of prepara- 
tion and distribution. Then vou will have 
a fairly accurate estimate of the total cost 
of the book. Next figure out what adver- 
tising space vou will have to sell, and set 
prices on it that will yie'd at least twice 
the total cost of issuing the book. 
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Manager, Texas Telephone Co., Hillsboro, Texas 


Right here I'm going to give you some 
brief facts from our Hillsboro book: 

We list approximately 1,300 names in 
our directory. We issue 1,500 copies of 
the book which consists of 28 white pages 
and four cover pages. Our printer’s bid 
was $4.71 per page, based on the foregoing 
number of ccpies; total printing cost of the 
hook approximately $164; preparation and 
delivery cost, $52, making the total cost 
$216. We sold advertising totaling $602, 
giving us a net profit of $386. 

As we get out two issues a year, this 
makes an annual directory profit of $772, 
or better than $65 per month, which is not 
bad for this size exchange—and we need 
the money. 

The advertisements on the four cover 
pages brought’ us $204; advertisements at 
top and bottom of name pages, $104; extra 
listings, $20; 
$24; 
tags, $26; vertical advertisements on mame 
pages, $20. 


single-line black-face type, 


three-line bold face listings, $54; 


Most of our directory advertising is 
All of our advertising 
in the last six issues has been sold over 


the telephone by our chief operator. 


“repeat” business. 


We consider this only a fair average, 
and try to do better each issue. We hear, 
every now and then, of other exchanges 
doing much better. There is no royal road. 
It takes study, and planning and time, and 
hard work—but it pays well. 

Going back now to where we left off the 
discussion: After having secured this in- 


formation from other directories as to 
spaces and prices, we shall assume you 
have now decided what spaces you will 


have available and the prices you will 
charge for them, the prices varying in dif 
ferent exchanges according to the circula 
tion of the book. 
which the value of any advertising medium 
is measured. 
We are now 


This is the basis by 


ready to start our sales 
campaign. Selling directory advertising is 
like making a crop. For best results, you 
have to prepare your seed bed properly, 
use the best seed obtainable, and cultivate 
well; likewise your advertising sales effort 
should be carefully planned beforehand 
List the prospects you are going to call on, 


Plan 
what you will sav to them to get around 


their fads. hobbies and peculiarities. 


all possible objections they’ may bring up 

Directory advertising will sell easier if 
vour service is jam up: if your standing 
is good in the community; and if you have 
the full subscribers. 


confidence of your 
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You must believe in your medium—and 
you should know why it is the best adver- 
tising medium your prospects could use. 
In case any of you don’t know why it is 
the best possible advertising medium, I’m 
going to tell you why: 

The telephone book is a business book, 
used every day including Sundays, every 
week, every month. It is on the job, day 
and night. If it is lost or mutilated during 
its period of issue, it is replaced by 
another. It hangs on the telephone and 
is consulted many times each day. 

In residences, every member of the fam- 
ily uses it—and it is seen and used by 
visitors. In places of business, it hangs 
on the telephone where it is seen by all 
and used by many, mighty frequently. 
That’s what makes outside cover adver- 
tisements come the highest—because they 
areread so much than the in- 
side. However, any advertisement or spe- 
cial listing inside of the book, is seen fre- 
quently and gets big circulation; it cannot 
avoid being seen by those who must use 
the book. 

Of course, the 


more 


value of a 
book in an exchange where calls by num- 


circulation 


ber are not required will not be as great 
as where must call by mumber. 
This difference can be taken care of by a 
lower rate for the space; also by educat- 
ing your people to the fact that they can 
get the quickest and most accurate service 
by using their directory. 

Let your 


people 


advertising prospects know 
that when they advertise in your book, 
they will have prior claims to the space 
in succeeding issues—that makes a good 
talking point. 

Avoid negative suggestions, use only 
positive suggestions, don’t give them a 
chance to turn you down. Tell your story, 
show your spaces and prices, assume your 
prospect is sold on the idea, ask him which 
space he thinks would be best and then 
what terms of payment he prefers. This 
generally gets you past the point where he 
can say “no.” 

Likewise in from an 
issue, don’t ask 
him, “Do you want to keep the same space 
as last time?” but instead ask him, “Do 
you want to make any change in your copy 
for the next issue?” 

Once you get a good set of advertisers 
lined up for your book, the use of positive 
suggestion works like a charm in securing 
repeat business, and it keeps cancellations 
down to a minimum. And as soon as 
those on the outside see how your adver- 


seeking renewal 


advertiser in the last 


tisers stay with you issue after issue, you 
will have them running after you to get 
space. Nothing succeeds like success, and 
this repeat business-is one of the best 
arguments you can possibly use with your 
prospects. 

Often times you can win a prospect by 
taking advantage of your knowledge of 
the competition he is facing. Many a mer- 
chant who would not advertise otherwise, 
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will go far in the effort to make a better 
showing than his competitor. 

Take several other attractive directories 
out with you to show your advertising 
prospects how others in their line adver- 
neat the ad- 
vertisements look, set up in type. 

Don’t merely sell space. Sell prospects 
the idea them; show 
them how you are offering a service rather 


tise in directories, and how 


of the benefits to 


than a space. 

This service should include help and sug- 
gestions about copy and arrangement, and 
correcting ad prevent errors. 
Suggest to advertisers not to crowd space. 
A brief message, well displayed, will get a 
lot more attention than a long message 
packed in its space as tight as sardines in 
a can. 

The next question is: 


proof to 


“Who are your 
You can answer that by look- 
ing through all directories you can get 
your hands on, to see what 
advertised in them. 


prospects ?” 
lines are 


Make your directory strictly a “home- 
Patronize only 
your home printer, if you have one and his 
work is 


town” book if possible. 
good. Allow only home mer- 
Don’t 
allow outside advertisers, except as a last 
This policy will go over big—all 
merchants are 
sentiment. 


chants to advertise in your book. 


resort. 
strong on the home-town 

Allow no vacant spaces to go into your 
finished book. A vacant space is an ad- 
mission of failure. If there are any spaces 
that you cannot possibly sell, use them 
yourself to advertise your business—and 
thus show your belief in the value of your 
medium. 

Getting out a directory at intervals sev- 
eral months apart, or even a year apart, 
seems like a big job to a busy telephone 
manager, and a much-dreaded job. But if 
it is studied, and all the work items in- 
volved are arranged into a regular routine, 
you will soon have it lined up where it is 
easier and less to be dreaded. 

-Your relations with’ your advertisers 
will gradually become more and more 
pleasant as they find out what a boon your 
directory advertising is to their business 
and they find out how thorough and ac- 
curate and square is the service you fur- 
nish with it. 

There is so much that can be said on 
this subject that I have had, in my limited 
time, to confine my remarks to the high 
spots only. I do not claim any originality 
for any of the methods that I have used 
and recommended. 

Directory revenue is a considerable item 
with any large company— 
to teach us bow t 
learned 


our officials try 

What I have 
what I have 
picked up from studying every directory 


get it. 


from them plus 


that comes to me through the mail, has 
heen confirmed by long hard experience. 
I started in 


knowing nothing whatever 


about directory work, but by using the 


methods recommended here. we make our 
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directory pay. If every one of you man- 
agers will work your directory game to 
the limit—remembering all the time that 
you need the money—if you go after it 
right, you'll get it, and make your direc- 
tory pay you well for your time spent 
on it. 


Continental Makes Columbus Its 
Nebraska Division Headquarters, 

The Continental Telephone Co., which is 
a holding company headed by Frank H 
Woods of Lincoln, Neb., G. W. Robinson 
of St. Paul, Minn., and W. G. Bickel 
haupt of Aberdeen, S. D,, has made Colum- 
bus the division headquarters for the group 
of companies recently 
Nebraska. 


purchased in 


Harry C. Bratt, for a number of. years 
in charge of the Monroe Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Albion, has 
made superintendent of the amalgamation 
This includes the Madison Independent 
Telephone Co., the Monroe Independent 
Telephone Co. and the Platte County Tele- 
phone Co. 


been 


These companies serve five counties in 
northeastern Nebraska that adjoin one an- 
other, thus simplifying the management of 
them as a unit. The number of stations is 
between 8,000 and 9,000, and the principal 
towns in the counties are served by it. 
Mr. Bratt was continued in control of the 
Monroe company’s affairs, after it was 
taken over, and when the other companies 
were purchased, he was chosen to oversee 
their activities. 

The Columbus property has 
brought up to a high degree of efficienc\ 
in the last few years under its 
owners, all of them officers of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and similar 


been 


former 


work has been in progress with the Mon- 
roe company under its former -ownership. 
Considerable reconstruction will be neces- 
sary with the latest purchase, the Madison 
company, as it had but recently taken over 
Neligh, 


cities from local owners. 


exchanges at Tilden and_ other 


Tri-State Pays 94th Quarterly 
Dividend on Preferred. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., on December 1 sent 
out checks in payment of the 94th quarter- 
ly dividend of 1% per cent on its pre- 
ferred stock. 

For the nine menths ended September 
30, the physical property accounts of the 
company were increased $416,995. Current 
assets on the same date stood $1,938,376 
with current and accrued liabilities. 
$743,564. The total assets of the compan! 
were in excess of 21 million dollars. 

The gross earnings for the nine months 
totaled $4,085,328, with netearnings after 
depreciation and bond interest $843,857, or 
an increase of 4.26 per cent.over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 
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NOTABLE A.T.M. (STROWGER) P.A.X. INSTALLATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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PEED and accuracy are both necessary to meet 

factorily today's telephone traffic and service 
Strowger Automatic telephone equipment succes 
meets these as well as other requirements, since it 
mechanical means in its operation. 
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Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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dinburgh, Scotland's principal and fair- and that as the public became accus- 
est city, rich as she is in historical asso- tomed to the telephone in their houses, 
they would recognize the advantage of 
E a system of intercommunication. When 
shroud of time around her and sat apart this time arrives, I would advise the 


untouched by modern progress. Speedy, 


ciations, has never wrapped the dusty 


Edinburgh, Scotland, Has Automatic 


Scotland’s Famous City Now Telephoning by Means of Automatic Equipment 
Manufactured and Installed by Siemens’ Brothers & Co.—Some of Principal 
Features of the Design, Installation and Operation of the New Equipment 


increased in number, so would the ad- 
vantages to householders become more 
apparent and the number of subscribers 
increased. Should this plan be adopted, 
the company should employ a man in 





double-decker streets cars join her suburbs 


ie 

























with the central districts and swine 


alls 
vr 


smoothly along even the stately Princes 
street, claimed by Scotchmen to be the 


linest street in the world! 
Fig. 2. View of 


To all her other advantages and modern 


: Switchroom, 
equipment, Edinburgh has now added the Edinburgh 
automatic telephone. The old central bat- Central Auto- 
tery switchboard, installed originally in matic Office, 

: % Showing 


1903 by the late National Telephone Co., Eight-position 


and extended in the course of time to Test Desk and 
10,000 lines, together with a relief ex- Preselector 
Racks. 


change installed in the same building and 
equipped. for about 2,000 lines, .Jhas been 





displaced by a fully up-to-date and com- 
prehensive automatic system,« designed, 
manufactured and installed by a British 
firm, Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., to 
the requirements of the British Post Of- 


It was in Edinburgh on March 3, 1847, company to place telephones free of 
that Alexander Graham. Bell was born charge for a specified period in a few ot 


the principal shops so as to offer to 
those householders who work with the 
' central office, the additional advantages 
must have been often in the thoughts of of oral communication with their trades- 
the inventor of the telephone. Had he people. 
Edinburgh in mind when he wrote on The central office system once in- 
ac - augurated in this manner would in- 
March 25, 1878: é , eee 
evitably grow to enormous proportions, 
for those shopkeepers would thus be in- 


Kdinburgh has, therefore, a special inter- 
est for telephone men. His native city 























It is probable that .... the tele- duced to employ the telephone, and as 
phone would speedily become popular, such connections with the central office 
- fe ee 
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Fig. 1. Diagram of the Edinburgh, Scotland Network, Showing Office Locations. 
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each central office for the purpose of 
connecting wires as desired. 


Even Bell at that time clearly never con- 
templated a system by which one sub- 
scriber would connect with another merely 
by turning a little numbered dial! 

The old manual switchboard was housed 
in the upper floors of a specially-erected 
building in Rose street; the lower floors 
originally used for offices now accommo- 
date the first portion of the automatic 
equipment, amounting to 8,300 lines. <A 
new toll board has been temporarily pro- 
vided and as soon as the upper floors are 
cleared of the old manual plant, the re- 
mainder of the automatic equipment and a 
new permanent toll board will be installed 
in this space. The automatic equipment 
will then provide for 9,300 lines with ca- 
pacity for extension up to 14,600. 


But with the advent of the automatic, 
decentralization has taken place. In addi- 
tion to the new Central office, three new 
offices in the suburban districts have been 
opened. These are Newington with equip- 
ment for 2,100 lines and capacity for 3,600, 
Morningside equipped for 2,500 lines and 
with provision for 4,400, and Murray- 
tield where the present equipment amounts 
to 1,700 lines and the anticipatred ultimate 
is 2,900 

All three of these offices are of the satel- 
lite type, routing all their outgoing traf- 
fic and receiving all their incoming traffic 
via Central. Discriminator equipment, to 
be described later, enables them to complete 
their local calls without holding the Cen- 
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alkite 
Trickle Charging— 


a one of the most 


= important developments 
in the battery field 


Balkite Trickle Charging is perhaps the most important recent 
development in the entire battery field. It makes possible the 
installation of a charger and a battery as a complete, automatic, 
permanent unit to supply unfailing, Direct Current [DC} 
from an Alternating Current [AC} source. 

In this system a Balkite Charger is permanently connected 
to an AC power line and a storage battery. The charger recti- 
fies the AC into DC and with it charges the battery. The bat- 
tery supplies the DC to the apparatus to be operated. The 
Balkite Charger being on continuous or trickle charge, 
automatically replaces any energy the battery may expend. On 
the other hand if the AC line fails temporarily, the battery 
continues to operate the apparatus from its reserve. The pos- 
sibility of power failure is thus entirely removed. 
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[A] Alternating Current Line. [B]} Alter- Balkite Trickle Charging is greatly increasing the use of 
nating Current to Balkite Charger. [C} : 
Suihtle Charan. (071 Diet Carnut to storage batteries, The advantages of the system are so great 
Battery (E} Battery (F) Direct Current that it is rapidly becoming standard practice wherever infal- 
to ti ism. , ; ; ; pale 
Operating Mechantors, {t1] Outdoor Clock lible power is needed. It is now in use on the automatic signal 
systems of 87 leading North American as well as European 
A Balkite Trickle Ch and Oriental railroads. It is also used for Fire and Burglar 
alkite Trickle Charge hae: 
Alarm, Time Recording, Emergency Lighting and Emergency 
Clock System Power Systems. 
In Balkite Trickle ¢ Chasing 2 Balkite Choate - In Telephone and Telegraph Work Balkite Trickle Charg- 
manently connected to an source and rect t . e ° ° » . - 
ittiin tt, tedhiemeee tnen euattianein, “Pie ing is being widely adopted for charging the batteries used in 
DC current from the battery operates the apparatus. In all branches of the service. 
case of temporary failure of the AC line the battery has . . , : 
stored in it enough energy to operatethe apparatus alone. A complete, interesting,authoritative booklet fully describ- 


Thesketch aboveshowsa typical illustration for aclock. ing the system, its applications and advantages has been pre- 


pared and is available on request. Write for it. 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Fansteel Products Company, ‘North Chicago, Til. 
North Chicago, Il. 


Write for this booklet 





Please send me a copy of 





: . FAN STEEL 
“Balkite Trickle Charging * 
Name 
Address____ 


a _.| Trickle Charging 
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tral trunks. At the present stage the au- 
tomatic equipment provided amounts to a 
total of 15,600 lines in offices, having a 
total ultimate capacity of 25,500 lines. Fig. 
1 is an outline map of the area and shows 
the relation of the automatic offices. 
Under the rate system in force in Great 
Britain, the offices within five miles’ radius 
of Central come within the local fee area, 
and calls between them are completed for 
the unit fee. For calls to offices beyond 
this radius, the automatic subscriber pays 
This fee varies with the 
collected by 


an extra fee. 


distance and is means of 
ticket-recording. 

within the local fee 
therefore, the 


dial an automatic subscriber or an operator 


For calls area, 


automatic subscriber can 
in a manual office direct, and when the 
connection is completed and the called par- 
ty replies, the call is automatically metered. 
Calls outside the local fee area, however, 
require the intervention of a local operator 
to collect the extra fee. 

Fees for long distance calls are similiarly 
collected, the only difference being that 
the short distance or outer zone traffic is 
dealt with on a no-delay basis whereas the 
long distance operator recalls the calling 
subscriber when his connection is about to 
mature. 

For such calls, therefore, the automatic 
subscriber dials “O” and so signals an op- 
previously re- 


crator on the toll board 


ferred to. This operator extends his con- 
nection manually. 
Calls incoming to automatic subscribers 


from manual offices, whether within or 


outside the local fee area or from dis- 
tant toll boards in other areas from which 
a no-delay service is given, can be dialed 
in and do not require the intervention of 
the toll operator at Edinburgh. The dis- 
tant operator plugs into a trunk term!- 


nating on an incoming selector in the Edin- 
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burgh equipment and dials the number she 
wants. 

It is planned to convert all the remain- 
ing offices within the local fee area to au- 


tomatic in due course, and in the num- 


bering scheme numbers have been re- 


served for each such office. Meantime, 


codes of one or two digits have been 


allotted to them. To 
at one of these offices, the automatic sub- 


reach an operator 
scriber dials the corresponding code. 

The automatic 
sritish Post Office for Edinburgh is 


chosen by the 
Sie- 
mens Brothers & Co.’s automatic equip- 
ment No. 16. 
ing features among which are: 

First 


system 


It presents several interest- 
preselectors — 10-point rotary 


switches, one for each subscriber’s line 
connecting with second preselectors, sim- 
ilar in type—are used for concentrating 
the originating traffic on to the first se- 
lectors. 

The transmission feed is located in the 
first selector from which transmitter cur- 
rent is supplied to calling and called lines 
on local connections. On incoming calls 
the transmission feed which supplies cur- 
rent to the called line is located in the in- 
coming selector to which the incoming 
trunk is connected. 
peaters are eliminated. 

All banks are multipled straight, 
trunks 


these 


Thus, outgoing re- 


with- 


out “slip” and between selectors 


or “links,” as internal circuits are 


called by Siemens Brothers, are 
on a link distributing frame. This system 
of connecting trunks between selectors is 
a feature of British practice, and the de- 
sign of frame on which it is carried out 
was originally 
Brothers & Co. 

All racks are of the open type on which 
the apparatus is mounted on one side and 


the wiring carried out on the other so that 


introduced by Siemens 


all parts of both apparatus and wiring are 


freely accessible to the maintenance men. 





The Power Room of the Edinburgh Central Automatic Office, Showing Charging 
Generator and Power Board. 


“oraded” 


December -11, 1926. 


The preselectors (or line switches) and 
the final selectors (or connectors) are thus 
mounted on separate racks. The racks cor- 
responding to 400 lines are arranged in 
line, and between the preselector racks and 
the final selector racks a sectional distribu- 
tion frame is provided. This enables any 
preselector to be cross-connected to any 
set of terminals in the final selector mul- 
tiple, just as in a manual equipment any 
answering jack can be cross-connected to 
any multiple number on the intermediate 
frame. 

We hope in a future article to deal more 
completely with these and many other 
special and attractive features of Siemens’ 
No. 16 equipment. 

The initial equipment of the Central of- 
fice when completed will comprise: 


First preselectors 
Second preselectors 
First selectors 
(local and incoming)........1.328 
Second selectors 945 
Third selectors 
Final selectors 
Test and_= trunk 
tors 
Multiple numbers 


1,340 


offering 
9,300 


Fig. 2 The 
first and 
the right 
is the eight-position test desk. The test- 
ing work for all the automatic offices is 
centralized at this desk. Testing trunks are 
provided from Central to each automatic 
office and terminate there in test distribu- 
tors. 


shows a view in Central. 


racks seen on the left are the 


second preselector racks. On 


The power plant is, in accordance with 
standard British practice, arranged with 
duplicate batteries, one being charged while 
the other supplies the equipment. 

The batteries, each made up of 30 cells, 
are at present plated for 3,666 amp. hrs. 
and have boxes capable of taking plates 
for 6,038 amp. hrs. 
chines have an 


The charging ma- 
output of 1,000 amperes 
There are no end-cells or counter-e. m. f. 
cells for regulating the voltage, and no 
voltage alarm relays, as Siemens Brothers’ 
system does not require fine adjustment of 
the voltage but operates reliably through 
out the range of voltage of a battery on 
discharge. 

The power board and one of the charg 
ing sets appear in Fig. 3. Only the negative 
side of the power circuit is switched: all 
positive conductors are connected direct tu 
a common earth bar. The power board is 
remarkably simple and compact and, al- 
though designed to 
equipment of 14,600 lines, 
nine feet in length. 

The 
board accommodates the equipment asso 


serve the ultimate 


measures only 


panel on the left of the power 
ciated with the ringing machines and tone 
interrupters. Cne ringing machine drive 
from the supply mains is normally in use 
the other, serving as a standby, is driven 
from the battery. An 


automatic elec 
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We specialize in Telephone Securities—Consult us about your financial problems 


Baker.Walsh & (Company 





29 South La Salle Street 


Conservative Investments 


CHICAGO 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 


The excellence of this country’s tele- 
phone service is largely due to the ex- 
cellence of the equipment. The adoption 
of Exide Batteries in telephone service is 
almost universal. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronte 


















a Not long a 
w. ago he was 
PETER 
SOUR, with 
lines down and (7) 

destroyed. 0 

But now, since using EVER- 
PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND, 

his lines.are insured with a protective 


coating that’s guaranteed to stay. 
Order from your jobber or direct. 


National 


“ Cable Compound Co. 
SMILING PETE Incorporated 


MITCHELL, INDIANA 








Note protection at corners rl 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insu- 
lation prevents troublesome 
*6 short circuits and grounds. 


4 Sizes. Pat. Nov. 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














OEBLING DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
TELEPHONE WIRE 


E. B. B. 
B. B. 


Steel 
Grades 


John A. 
Roebling’s 
Sons Co., 
Trenton, N.J. 








Northern Western 


CEDAR POLES 


A full assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 














Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 


M. LANZ BOLT CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











To imsure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 
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Build Now for the Future! 


The life of Meredith’s Creosoted Wood Conduit is 
fifty years or longer. Write us for specifications. 


W. C. MEREDITH, Atlanta, Ga. 















Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 
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trically-operated trip device seen behind the 
hand wheel in the center of the panel 
throws over the change-over switch and 
brings the standby machine into use, should 
the ringing from the supply mains driven 
machine fail at any time. 

The three satellite exchanges are all of 
the discriminating: type. A subscriber on 
calling takes into use a discriminator re- 
peater which comprises a transmission feed 
and two rotary switches, one serving as a 
trunk-finder, the other as a local selector 
finder. The free trunk 
to Central, and the latter a free “discrim- 
inating selector.” 


former hunts a 


When the subscriber dials, both this se- 
lector and the selector at the distant end 
of the Central trunk are stepped up. The 
“discriminating selector” is so wired that 
it drops back after each train of impulses, 
until sufficient digits have been dialed to 
determine that the call is local. In this 
case the discriminating selector cuts in and 
hunts a free final selector while the con- 
nection over the trunk is released. If, 
however, the initial digits determine that 
the call is for another office, the trunk con- 
nection is held and the local connection 
The discriminating selector is 
then free to deal with another call. 


released. 


If the subscriber dials “O” to signal the 
operator on the manual board at Central 
and obtains an outer area or toll connec- 
tion, the call is completed over the “O” 








Fig. 5. 
Automatic Office, 
Final Selector Racks with Routine 


View of Switchroom, Murrayfield 
Edinburgh, Showing 


Test Box in Position. 
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Fig. 4. General View of Switchroom in the Morningside Automatic Office of the British 


Post Office’s Telephone System 


level of the discriminating selector on 
which special high grade transmission 
trunks are multipled. 

Except for this special discriminating 
equipment, the remainder of the apparatus 
in the satellites is similar to that in Cen- 
tral. Fig. 4 gives a general view in the 
Morningside office, and Fig. 5 a view of 
the final selector racks in Murrayfield. The 
apparatus hanging on the guard rail of the 
rack in the foreground is a routine test 
box. 

All lines on the two manual equipments 
in the Central building were simultaneously 
cut over to the four automatic offices at five 
minutes after midnight on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 2. Some 12,000 subscribers’ circuits 
and 2,100 inter-office trunks and long dis- 
tance lines were involved. 

This is the largest transfer to auto- 
matic yet made in Great Britain and it 
speaks well for the efficiency of the pre- 
paratory work done by the Post Office 
and the manufacturers that it was not only 
the largest, but the most successful. From 
the moment the signal to commence was 
given, operations proceeded with wonder- 
ful smoothness and the number of troubles 
was negligible. 

During Sunday, October 3, all those tel- 
ephones where subscribers were known 
to be in attendance, were dialed from the 
exchange and the subscribers asked to 
make a test call themselves. So success- 
fully was the work carried out that when 
the busy-hour load developed on the Mon- 
day morning, conditions were practically 
normal and such that the new system 
might have been in use for months instead 
of for only one day. 

The transfer of the Edinburgh system 
marks another advance in the conversion of 
the British system to automatic, work in 
which Siemens Brothers & Co. are doing 
a large share. Progress is also being 
made in other countries of the world; for 
example, in Egypt, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Chili, Brazil, in all of which 


in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Siemens Brothers & Co. have in hand or 
have recently completed contracts. 


District Managers Discuss Com- 
mercial Aspects of Company. 
Following out its policy of thorough 

organization of each of the districts, and 
the taking to the managers collectively of 
the important points in the commercial 
program for next year, the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. summoned ll 16 
of its managers to a conference at Lin 
coln, Neb., on November 30. F. E. Behm, 
district manager, presided, and with his 
managers discussed, for the greater part 
of a day, the plans and problems connected 
with pushing the development of the com- 
panv in a commercial way. 

7 .e managers present were: A. S. 
Keckler, Havelock; Donald G. Bell, Lin- 
coln; H. G. White, College View; C. S. 
Nevins, Ashland; A. B. Humphrey, Ben- 
nett; Chris Haberman, Friend; John 
Schuling, Greenwood; Walter Robb, Mil- 
ford; G. B. Arnold, Nebraska City; J. P. 
Lahr, Plattsmouth; W. H. Spurlock, Ray- 
mond; L. P. Mapel, Seward; R. R. Helm, 
Syracuse; Harry Knudson, Valparaiso: 
J. R. Manners, Wahoo, and Joe Abrams, 
Weeping Water. George Meiers, combina- 
tion man at Seward, off on his vacation, 
spent it in sitting in on the conference. 

J. H. Agee, manager of the 
company, in welcoming the managers, said 
that the big job was the giving of the best 
service, and that this required the close 
cooperation of all engaged in performing 
the duties connected with it. He empha- 
sized the democracy of the company or- 
ganization. 


general 


Managers are always welcome 
with their presence and their suggestion in 
his office. 

M. T. Caster, plant superintendent, dis- 
cussed accident prevention and the proper 
care of company cars and supplies. The 
company is conducting an intensive car- 
paign in all districts to reduce the number 
of lost-time accidents particularly. 
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It is holding first aid. schools once a 
week, on the company’s Own time, the 
employes being gathered together usually 
at 4:30 in the afternoorj and dismissed an 
hour later. First aid demonstrations are 
given, and illustrated, bulletins are regular- 
ly issued, in order to drive home the im- 
yortant points of increasing safety precau- 
tions and decreasing accidents. The prog- 
ress of the campaign is indicated by the 
following figures for the last few months, 
for lost-time accidents; July, 5; August, 
3; September, 2; October, 2, and Novem- 
ber, 1. 

Mr. Caster satd “tha? it was quite im- 
portant that care be taken in the driving 
and handling of company cars, which, with 
the best of treatment, are costly in their 
maintenance and operation. Milton Bar- 
ratt, assistant plant superintendent, also 
discussed the importance of accident pre- 
vention and the ways in which the num- 
ber of casualties can be minimized. 

C. W. Motter, publicity director, spoke 
on public relations and the methods by 
which these can be cultivated and main- 
tained. He told of the change of methods 
just made by the company in the handling 
of its advertisements. Because of press 
of duties on officials, it has been the cus- 
tom to have these handled through an ad- 
vertising agency. The company has now 
taken over this entire matter, under Mr. 
Motter’s direction. 

The copy and plates are now being sent 
direct to the local manager, who takes 
them periodically to the local newspaper, 
thereby establishing a contact that re- 
dounds to the advantage of the company. 
In the past, the publisher looked on them 
as just something from the advertising 
agency, and the best of service was! ‘not 
possible. Now it is impressed upon him 
by the new method of handling, that the 
telephone company is a local organiza- 
tion, a part of the town: and, as he gets 
his checks from the company instead of 
the advertising agency, this results in a 
recognition and a service that are very 
advantageous. : 

H. F. McCulla, assistant commercial 
superintendent, presented the commercial 
program of the company for the year, out- 
lining what can be accomplished, what will 
be done, and how the results desired can 
be obtained through a thorough under- 
standing of what the goal of achievement 


is and the cooperation needed to put it 
ver. 


Indiana Company Bought By 
United of Chicago. 

The United Telephone Co., of Chicago, 
has bought the capital stock and securities 
of the Public Service Telephone Co., oper- 
ating exchanges at Leesburg, North Web- 
ster and Cromwell, Ind. The purchase 
price was $62,000. J. E. Armstrong and 
W. H. Stanley, of Leesburg, held 90 per 
cent of the stock of the Public Service 
company. 
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Under All Weather Conditions 


National Splicing Sleeves Meeting All 
Demands Have Proven the Ideal Sleeve 


— telephone construction man has a 
real problem on his hands, when the rain 
and snow, sleet and ice come with the setting 
in of winter. Freezing, cold, 
A tough working conditions — 
saa all these things add mate- 
rially to the handicaps to the 
construction crews during 
the hard, stormy months. 





Many of the large telephone companies 
lay ina supply of National Sleeves be- 
fore the start of the severe weather. 
These are kept in reserve stock to meet 
emergency conditions only and not 
put into live stock until the spring. 
This is a splendid efficient plan, and 
you will find it so when you adopt 
it. National Splicing Sleeves have 
strength, durability and efficiency, . 
and make an air and moisture proof joint, thus preventing cor- 
rosion. Besides they make the actual work easier for the linemen 
and assure a perfect joint under all conditions. Write today for 
full information about National Splicing Sleeves or better still, 
send in your order for your emergency stock. 
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National Double Tube Sleeves have met with instant 
favor. Size 17 B & S to 4/0 B & S Strand 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 











































‘Mentioning TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 

















With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Matthews’ New Sales Engineer in 
Mid-West Territory. 

The W. N. Matthews Corp. of St. 
Louis, Mo., advises that Thomas C. Clark 
has been given the territory formerly cov- 
ered by W. M. Watters. Mr. Clark is 











Thomas C. Clark Is a New Matthews’ 
Field Representative. 
an electrical engineer and received his edu- 
cation at the Missouri State and Wash- 
ington Universities. 

In 1910 he entered the employ of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. 
Louis, as an apprentice lineman. Early in 
1911 he was transferred to the estimating 
and field layout division of the distribu- 
tion department. In 1916 he headed this 
branch of the service. In 1923 he was 
made superintendent of construction for 
the central overhead division, which posi- 
tion he held up to November 11, 1926. 

The territory which Mr. Clark will 
cover includes all of the states of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee west 
of the Tennessee River, and the south- 
western part of Illinois. It is believed that 
his engineering and construction experi- 
ence will be of considerable value to the 
many customers of the Matthews corpora- 
tion in his territory. His headquarters 
will be in St. Louis. 


Investment Firm Displays Charts 
Showing Company Growth. 
The use of Strowger automatic tele- 
phone equipment has many advantages to 
telephone operating companies apart from 
questions of operating economy and im- 


proved public relations. Among these is 
the advantage that is offered by the high 


quality of the automatic telephone service 
to telephone companies in the sale of their 
securities, either direct to the public or to 
financial houses. 

That this advantage is far from being 
merely academic has been shown many 
times in the past, and has again recently 
been borne out by the experience of the 
Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in some of its recent financing. The 
accompanying illustrations show the win- 
dow of the Chicago offices of A. C. Allyn 
& Co., investment securities firm, who han- 
dled this particular stock issue for the 
Keystone company. 

The display includes charts showing the 
growth of the Keystone company, both 
with respect to the number of stations the 
company serves, and the company’s gross 
and net revenue during the past several 
years. 

Naturally, automatic telephones are 
much in evidence. The now familiar dial- 
equipped instruments have long been a 
symbol of telephone efficiency in the pub- 
lic mind, and the Chicago firm points out 
that telephoné users now realize that a 
corporation, far-sighted enough to install 
automatic equipment, has nothing to fear 
for its future. The effect of this attitude 
upon the standing of such a company’s 
securities is obvious. 

Incidentally, the Keystone Telephone 
Co. was the first public utility in Phila- 
delphia to offer stock direct to its cus- 
tomers, and to maintain a securities de- 
partment where the stock may be bought 
and 


sold as a convenience to customers. 


Naticnal Broadcasting Co.’s New 
Headquarters Building. 
Radio broadcasting will soon have the 
distinction of a great building in New 
York City dedicated primarily to its pur- 
poses, according to an announcement made 
this week by Merlin H. Aylesworth, pres- 
ident of the National Broadcasting Co. 
The 15-story structure, 
erected at 711 Fifth avenue, at the corner 
of 55th street, New York City, will be 
known as the National Broadcasting Co. 
Building, as a result of negotiations re- 


now being 


cently completed. It will house the great- 
est broadcasting plant in the United 
States. Four entire floors, the 12th, 13th, 
14th and 15th, will be given over to the 
work of the National Broadcasting Co. It 
is expected to be ready for occupancy in 
May, 1927. 

The National Broadcasting Co. Building 
will contain 
studios designed for every type of broad- 
On the top 
large enough to 
an orchestra of 150 musicians, as ‘well as 


eight completely-equipped 


casting program. floor an 


auditorium studio, seat 
to accommodate distinguished guests who 
may be invited on occasions, will occupy 
almost the entire floor. The ceilings of the 
studios on the 12th floor will contain glass 
panels, so that spectators seated on the 
13th floor will be able to view the artists 
at the microphone. 

Loudspeakers will be installed in prac- 
Na- 


tional Broadcasting Co., with the exception 


tically each room occupied by the 


of the studios, thereby enabling listeners, 


with the turn of a switch, to hear any 
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particular program being broadcast with- 
out interfering in any way with the actual 
transmission of the program. 


The general plan of construction calls 
for a central broadcasting plant from 
which a system of studios will radiate fan- 
wise. On the rim of this circle will be 
the artists’ and general reception rooms. 
Each studio will have a separate control 
room adjacent to it. 

Notwithstanding the fact that broadcast- 
ing programs will constantly radiate from 
the National Broadcasting Co. Building to 
a large part of the United States, there 
will be nothing in the outward appearance 
of the building to denote the purpose 
which it will serve. The great steel tow- 
ers and antennae, which formerly marked 
every studio connected with a broadcast- 
ing station, will be conspicuous by their 
absence. The antennae and towers will be 
miles away from the broadcasting studios 
of the company, under the system of re- 
mote control which the engineers of the 
National Broadcasting Co. are planning. 


In addition to the studios, the building 
at 711 Fifth avenue will contain the ex- 
ecutive offices of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

Coincident with the announcement that 
the National Broadcasting Co. would oc- 
cupy its new quarters about June 1, 1927, 
Mr. Aylesworth made public the fact that 
a management contract had been signed 
by the company with the Radio Corp. of 
America, whereby the program activities 
of Station WJZ will be directed by the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

Station WJZ, it is declared, however, 
will be the central service station for a 
new broadcasting network and will not be 
merged with the chain of broadcasting sta- 
tions interconnected by wire with WEAF. 
Station WJZ, directed largely by its pres- 
ent personnel, will continue to broadcast 
its own programs and serve the same lis- 
tening public which it has always com- 
manded. 

Unified program direction, it was 
pointed out, would not only permit the 
greatest possible broadcasting of fine pro- 
grams to the public, but would insure non- 
interference of interest in the broadcasting 
of such great national events as might be 
put on the air. 

“The need of program balance as be- 
tween station and station,” Mr. Aylesworth 
asserted, “particularly in the case of 
WEAF and WJZ, has been one of the 
most important requirements of radio 
broadcasting. Time and again the listen- 
ing public has been forced to sacrifice one 
great musical feature for another, because 
both events were being broadcast simul- 
taneously. The situation becomes acute, 
when an important pronouncement, say an 
address by the President of the United 
States, is broadcast through the air 
through one system of stations, while an- 
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other may be broadcasting a major musical 

program. 

“Then there is the need of balance in the 
character and type of programs broad- 
cast. Under the arrangements made by the 
National Broadcasting Co. with WJZ, the 
radio public will have the widest choice 
of programs through two chains of broad- 
casting stations.” 

President and King to Inaugurate 
Trans-Atlantic Service Soon. 
A special cable dispatch from London 

early this week says that President Cool- 

idge and King George may speak to each 
other from the White House and Bucking- 
ham Palace within the next three months, 
if plans materialize for the opening of 
transatlantic radiophone service early in 

1927. 

What the two heads of state may talk 
about after their exchange of formal in- 
augural messages forms a topic of inter- 
esting speculation in London. They may 
discuss the weather or even politics, but 
what they say the public may never know, 
as there will be only a few skilled me- 
chanics listening-in, and they 
ably be requested not to tell. 

Charges for transatlantic telephone calls 
at the beginning will range from $10 to 
$15 a minute or so, it is figured, though 
the President and the King may talk as 
long as they like—‘“atmospherics  per- 
mitting,” as the experts put it. 


will prob- 
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Tests of the radiophone have reached 
the stage where the British and American 
experimenters, who have been working for 
more than a year to perfect the system, 
now converse over the ocean every Satur- 
day and Sunday and often on week nights, 
in the wee small hours when the amateur 
wireless fans are not chattering to one 
another. 

Frank B. Jewett, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & 
who has been in London several weeks and 


Telegraph Co., 


is now homeward bound, is satisfied with 
the working on the London end, but de- 
clines to say much about plans. Neither are 
the Britsih boasting, but the Postoffice 
engineers, cooperating with the American 
company say it is probable the service will 
be opened in January or February. 

Commercial charges, the experts say, 
may be erratic and dependable on climatic 
conditions to a certain extent for a while, 
but numerous developments and improve- 
ments are under way designed to bring the 
service to perfection. 

In the event that diplomats and others 
realize their plans to arrange a chat be- 
tween the President and the King, it would 
not make a particle of difference whether 
Mr. Coolidge was in Washington or San 
Francisco, or King George in London or 
Land’s End, as wires could easily be ex- 
tended to carry their voices to the power- 
ful raidophone stations at each end, and 
thence across the water. 











plans for the coming year. 
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1927 


N the telephone field there are many companies to 
whom consolidations would be a decided advantage. 
| It would enable them to finance extensions, make im- 
provements, refund outstanding obligations and generally 
place themselves in the strongest financial position. 


This is a thought well worthy of the consideration 
of every telephone man who is giving his attention to 


Paul C. Dodge & Co., Inc. 


| 10 South La Salle Street Phone Franklin 6266 
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Personal Notes From the Field 





Frank V. Newman, for more than 
seven years general manager of the La 
Porte Telephone Co., La Porte, Ind., has 
tendered his resignation to the board of 
directors of the company to take effect 
January 1, when he will become general 
manager of the Commercial Telephone Co. 
of Lawrenceville, Il. 

During his residence in La Porte, Mr. 
Newman has been unusually active in civic 
affairs. He has been a vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, secretary and 
president of the Kiwanis club, secretary 
of the advisory board of the Salvation 
Army, chairman of the memorial commit- 
tee of the Elks lodge, president of the 
board of trustees of the Presbyterian 
church and trustee of the local council of 
the DeMolay. 

The Lawrenceville company is a subsi- 
diary of the General Telephone Co. with 
main offices in Chicago. It operates sev- 
eral other companies in the Middle West, 
among them the Michigan United Tele- 
phone Co. which operates in Muskegon 
and other plants in that state. This com- 
pany was recently purchased. 

The company of which Mr. Newman 
will become general manager, operates 
8,000 telephones in Lawrenceville, Law- 
rence county, IIl., and adjoining counties. 














Frank ‘V. Newman, of LaPorte, Ind., Be- 
comes General Manager of the Com- 
mercial Telephone Co., Lawrence— 
ville, 1l., the First of the Year. 


Thirteen exchanges take care of the tele- 
phone service. 

Mr. Newman went to La Porte from 
Indianapolis, Ind., where he was assistant 
to William Fortune, president of the In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co. 


He has been connected with the tele- 
phone business for over 30 years. He be- 
gan his career as office boy in the Detroit 
exchange of the Michigan State Telephone 
Co. with which he was associated for 17 
years, becoming assistant manager of the 
exchange. He was transferred to Jackson, 
Mich., as manager but later returned to 
Detroit. 

After this Mr. Newman was connected 
with the Citizens Telephone Co., of Grand 
Rapids, the Dallas Automatic Telephone 
Co., of Dallas, Tex., and in 1913 he again 
returned to Grand Rapids where he be- 
came secretary-treasurer of the Michigan 
Independent Telephone & Traffic Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Newman has been very successful 
with the La Porte exchange and has added 
2,000 telephones to the service in La Porte 
and La Porte county. Owing to impending 
changes in the control of the company, his 
successor has not yet been appointed. 

C. L. Brown, president of the United 
Companies, Abilene, Kans., recently created 
a $100,000 charitable organization. This 
came to light when the Kansas charter 
board granted articles of incorporation to 
the Brown Memorial Foundation. The 
project, a memorial to Mr. Brown’s par-. 
ents, Jacob and Mary Brown, will care 
for the aged, for orphans, for widows 
and for unfortunate girls. It also will 
lend money for the education of children 
of poor parents. 

The foundation’s charter, which will re- 
main in force 50 years, contains a plan 
for the perpetuation of the charity. It 
provides that holders of certain public and 
semi-public offices in Abilene shall carry 
on the work after the death of the orig- 
inal trustees. 

A 20-acre tract adjoining Abilene has 
been purchased as the site for a home. 
Primarily the home is for the benefit of 
employes of the Brown companies, or their 
relatives, but it may be made available to 
anyone in the territory served by the 
Brown organization. 


L. M. Harrington, for the past five 
years manager of the properties of The 
Town & Country Telephone Co. at Canby, 
Dawson and Porter, Minn., has been ap- 


pointed district superintendent of the 
Dakota Public Service Co. which has re- 
cently purchased the Town & Country 
Telephone Co.’s exchanges and _ several 
properties in eastern South Dakota. 

Mr. Harrington will have the general 
supervision of about a dozen exchanges, 
with headquarters at Canby. He is a 
thorough telephone man, having begun 
telephone work in Minneapolis in 1906 
and knows all the various branches as 


applied in small-exchange opération. 
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Obituary. 

George H. Carter, who, for more tha 
20 years, was general manager of the Citi- 
zen’s Telephone Co. at Delaware, died on 
Monday afternoon, November 29, after an 
illness of several months. 

Mr. Carter was 69 years old, and dur 
ing the period of his administration the 

Citizen's 
Co. grew from a 
$40,000 to a $400,000 


concern. 


Telephone 


Dela- 
ware as a small boy 
with his parents, 
Mr. Carter had 
been nearly a life- 
long resident of that 
city. He had been 
connected with the 
Citizen’s company 
since its organiza- 
tion in 1898 and had 
served as general 
manager for more 
than 20 years. He 
was born at Felicity, 
Clermont county, 
Ohio. His father 
was William Carter, 
who went to Dela- 
take up 
work as superintendent of the public 
schools. His health failed him, however, 
and shortly thereafter he was obliged to 
give up his work. 

Educated in the Delaware schools Mr. 
Carter also attended Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and was a member of the Chi Phi 
fraternity. 

On leaving college, he was employed as 
a clerk in the A. P. Clark drug store, 
where he learned the trade of a druggist. 
Later he embarked in the drug business 
for himself and continued in that business 
until the later ’90s, selling his store when 
he took up active work with the telephone 
company. 

Mr. Carter is survived by his wife and 
a niece, Miss Marguerite Butler, who 
made her home with Mr. and Mrs. Carter. 

The death of Mr. Carter brought to 
members of the staff of Automatic Elec- 
tric Inc., who had had intimate associa- 
tion with him, a sense of keen personal 
loss. Those who knew him best, particu- 
larly Ohio telephone men, feel the loss of 
his friendship all the more deeply because 
he was more than a brilliant telephone 
man—he was a man with a keen sense oi 
fairness and integrity in the carrying out 
of his business duties, and one who com- 
pelled and won the admiration and affec- 
tion of all with whom he 
contact. 


Going to 


The Late George 
Carter Was One of 
Ohio’s Best Known 


Telephone Men. ware to 


came into 





What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Issues Depreciation Order. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued the long-expected order relative 
to depreciation charges of telephone com- 
panies. Copies of the order are being sent 
to member companies of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association from 
its Washington office. 

The commission in this order sets forth 
the procedure that must be followed by 
the A, B and C Class telephone companies 
in the setting aside of the depreciation re- 
serve and the handling of the accounting 
in connection therewith. The order con- 
sists of 4% printed pages and is preceded 
by 116 pages containing a discussion of 
depreciation and the conclusions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that led up 
to the issuance of the order. 

All companies are required to file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
with a state commission, not later than 
September 1, 1927, an estimate of the com- 
posite percentage rate applicable to the 
book values of the plant as carried on 
their books. 

The A, B and C Class companies are 
required prior to January 1, 1928, to dis- 
tribute their investment in plant to the 
various plant accounts. They shall be pre- 
pared to begin January 1, 1928, to handle 
their depreciation reserve and to keep their 
accounts according to the method pre- 
scribed by the commission. 

Further details of the order will be pre- 
sented in TELEPHONY in the issue of De- 
cember 18. 


Establishes Toll Schedule Between 
Elsmore and Moran, Kans. 

In the case of the Moran Telephone Co., 
Moran, Kans., versus the Katy Telephone 
Co., Elsmore, Kans., the state commission 
on November 16 established toll charges 
between the exchanges, and required the 
companies to enter into a contract for 
division of tolls. In the event of failure 
to do this, permission to sever toll lines 
will be granted. 

The Moran Telephone Co. complained 
to the commission that the Katy Telephone 
Co. had refused to enter into a proper 
contract to make effective the provisions of 
ai order of the commission authorizing 
the Moran company to make a toll charge 
for messages between Moran and Elsmore. 

The companies are owners of a toll line 
extending between Moran and Elsmore, 
and the commission had authorized the 
Moran Telephone Co. to make a toll 
charge of 10 cents per message for the 
transmission of messages between the ex- 


changes. The Katy Telephone Co. of 
Elsmore, refused to enter into a proper 
contract with the Moran company to make 
effective the provisions of the order re- 
ferred to; and as a consequence of such 
refusal, the commission found that the 
Moran company was being imposed upon. 

The commission, therefore, held that the 
Katy Telephone Co., of Elsmore, should 
be authorized and permitted to file an 
amended schedule of rates providing a toll 
charge of 10 cents per message of five 
minutes transmitted between its exchange 
and the exchange located at Moran, and 
that the owners of these exchanges should 
provide by contract for the division of tol) 
charges so collected upon a fair and mutual 
satisfactory basis. 

In case the Katy Telephone Co. fails to 
avail itself of the provisions of this 
order within 30 days from the date here- 
of, the commission stated that the Moran 
Telephone Co. is authorized to sever the 
toll line at the point where it connects 
with the toll line of the Katy company and 
to discontinue the transmission of toll mes- 
sages over the line and to transmit all toll 


calls to Elsmore over the lines of the toll 

company now connecting these exchanges 

Boston Hotel Wiring Dispute 
Heard by Commission. 

On November 24 closing arguments were 


made before the Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission on the petition of the 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc., that the New 


England Telephone & Telegraph Co. be 
compelled to install a telephone in room 
727, the superintendent’s apartment in the 
New Statler Hotel, Boston. This is a 
controversy over telephone installation in 
the Statler office building as to whether 
the wiring should be done by members of 
the local union of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers or by 
employes of the New England company. 

At the hearings on the two previous 
days, testimony was received from Philip 
Hogan, division plant superintendent of 
the telephone company, regarding the tele- 
phone system used by the Boston elevated 
road. Andrew D. Baird, of Arlington, tes- 
tified that the Elevated installs all its tele- 
phone wire and that its private system can 
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insertion in the local press. 


to each will not be excessive. 
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J ncreasing 
Telephone Company Business 


by Advertising 


2 those telephone companies realizing the importance and necessity 
of advertising in their local papers for the creation of greater good 
will and larger subscriber service, TELEPHONY wishes to announce 
the formation of a new department as another of its services to the 


TELEPHONY, with its knowledge of the telephone company’s prob- 
lems based on over twenty-five years’ experience, is qualified to prepare 
and submit advertising matter to Independent telephone companies for 
Other advertising literature, in the form 
of circulars, letters, folders, etc., for the purpose of creating good will 
and increasing subscriber service will also be supplied: 
This service, originated for the benefit and aid of the telephone 
manager wishing announcements thoroughly applicable to his 


——, will be billed to the company at actual cost to us. 
hen apportioned among the users of the service, the expense 


In order to make it of the greatest benefit to yourself and 
other telephone men. TELEPHONY will appreciate your prompt 
inquiry, signifying your interest, whether you will make use of 
this service immediately or at some future time. 
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be connected with the outside system in 
cases of emergency. 

George K. Manson, chief engineer of 
the New England company, gave testimony 
relative to exceptions made by the company 
to its own general rules. Evidence was 
aiso introduced regarding what the Stat- 
ler company wanted the commission to 
order. 

Chesapeake Company in Maryland 
Authorized to Issue Stock. 
An application of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore for 
authority to issue $9,825,700 additional 
common stock has been approved by the 

Maryland Public Service Commission. 

The .commission also authorized the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
purchase the stock at par, giving its own- 
ership of the entire $27,000,000 authorized 
and outstanding stock of that class. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. also has outstanding $3,000,000 of 7 
per cent preferred stock of an authorized 
issue of $12,500,000. 





Chicago Rate Case to Be Heard 
on December 20. 

Judge Wilkerson, of the federal court, 
Chicago, on November 26 set for hearing 
December 20 a petition by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to make permanent an in- 
junction issued by the United States 
Supreme Court restraining the Illinois 
Commerce Commission from putting into 
effect telephone rates in Chicago which, in 
effect, would lop $2,000,000 from the com- 
pany’s revenues. This order of the com- 
mission was issued August 16, 1923. 

At that date three judges, sitting en 
banc, will consider the matter. 

The temporary injunction was issued by 
the United States district court two years 
ago after a hearing before Judges George 
T. Page, Evan A. Evans and James H. 
Wilkerson, and the new rates have never 
become effective. 


Discontinuance of Free _ Inter- 
Exchange Service Authorized. 
The Bushton Telephone Co., of Bushton, 

Kans., on November 6, was given permis- 

sion by the state utilities commission to 

abandon free service between its exchange 
at Bushton and the Holyrood Telephone 

Co. at Holyrood, Kans. The commission held 

that the furnishing of free service cast an 

undue burden on the utility, and that it 
could not lawfully require its continuance. 

The Bushton Telephone Co., of Bushton, 
and the Holyrood Telephone Co., of Holy- 
rood, were, therefore, authorized to dis- 
continue the free inter-exchange service 
furnished between exchanges located at 

Bushton and Holyrood and were permitted 

to amend their schedules of rates in such 

manner as to provide a toll charge of 5 

cents per message of five minutes each for 

messages transmitted between those 
changes. 


ex- 
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Stockholders Tell Subscribers Why 
Increased Rates Are Necessary. 
The experience of the Hazard Tele- 

phone Co., Hazard, Neb., points a way how 

to secure increased rates without a fight 
with subscribers. Before it made applica- 
tion to the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
pany for an increase of 25 cents a month, 
it called a mass meeting of the subscribers 
and stockholders, where the latter pre- 
sented the needs of the company in the 
matter of added revenue. At the windup, 
unanimous consent was given, and so no- 
body appeared when the commission held 

a hearing. 

The Hazard company serves 135 sub- 
scribers in the neighborhood of that town 
and has hitherto charged a blanket rate of 
$1.75 a month, subject to a discount of 25 
cents per month if paid within the first 
six months of the period billed, which is 
for a year in advance. The new rates will 
be $2 gross and $1.75 net. 

The plant is located in a sparsely-popu- 
lated territory and, consequently, its farm 
lines are extended over considerable terri- 
tory, with maintenance costs above the 
usual level. The company said that main- 
tenance had been neglected, and that it 
was necessary to spend considerable money 
for rendering efficient service. 

The revenues for the last year were 
$2,638, and expenses $2,201, of which $900 
was for maintenance and_ depreciation. 
With taxes deducted, the net operating 
revenue was $369.91, of which $351 was 
paid in the form of an 8 per cent dividend 
on $3,325 capital stock and interest on a 
7 per cent loan for $1,200. 

The commission holds that the amount 
set aside for maintenance should be in- 
creased from $900 to $1,300 a year. As 
this would wipe out all returns on the in- 
vestment and make interest payments im- 
possible, it was ordered that the request 
be granted, to become effective at once. 
The rates are to be payable six months in 
advance, and the net applies only when 
the rental is paid during the first month of 
the six months billed. 


Rates Increased But Not as Much 
as Company Asked. 

The Eastside Telephone Co., operating 
exchanges at Isle and Malmo, Minn., was 
authorized by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission on November 23 
to increase its rate schedule which will 
take effect January 1, 1927. 

The company is an incorporated mutual 
organization having 141 shareholders. The 
Isle exchange serves 47 towns and 69 rural 
and the Malmo exchange 50 
rural telephones. The company also fur- 


stations, 


nishes service to 46 rural stations on a 
switching basis. The old and new gross 
monthly rates are: 

Old New 
Individual line, business....... 2.25 $2.75 
Individual line, residence.... 1.75 2.00 
Two-party line, business...... 2.50 


December 11, 192. 
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Four-party line, residence.... 1.50 
Business extensions (net).... 
Residence extensions (net)... 
Malti-patty rural ............ 


a 

un 

oO 
- 
 @tns7s 
Soc uv 


Rural switching (net)....... 35 
Summer cottages (per season 
GR eer er ee 11.00 
Desk telephones in residences 
SS re Fr 


The service connection and other miscel] 
laneous charges are to continue as now ii 
effect, and a discount of 25 cents is al- 
lowed on bills paid before the 15th day 
of the month. 

The capital stock outstanding is $7,050, 
the funded debt $2,300, other accounts 
payable $315.53. There is no surplus and 
nothing in the reserve for depreciation. 
The property is carried on the books of 
the company at $9,305. No depreciation 
reserve has ever been set aside, and no 
dividends have ever been paid to the stock- 
holders. Extensions to, and _ reconstruc- 
tion of, the property have been financed 
by loans and by assessments upon the 
stockholders. 

The annual revenues at the present rates 
are $3,364.11; the operating expenses, in- 
cluding taxes but not including deprecia- 
tion are $2,918.28, leaving a net income 
available for depreciation and return of 
$445.83 or 4.7 per cent on the book value 
of $9,305. 

The commission decided that the annual 
revenues at the petitioned rates would 
yield more than a fair return and the 
schedule was modified, as it found that the 
present rates were also unreasonable. 





Minnesota Company Given Au- 
thority to Increase Rates. 

The Blue Earth County Telephone Co., 
operating a common battery telephone ex- 
change in Lake Crystal, Minn., was grant- 
ed an increase in rates by the state com- 
mission on November 27. The company 
serves 385 town telephones and has mag- 
neto rural lines serving 406 farm tele- 
phones, or a total of 791 stations. 

The town subscribers receive their serv- 
ice Over a common batter; system with 
much of the outside distributing plant un- 


derground. Considerable complaint was 
made about the service by rural sub- 
scribers. 

A representative of the commission 


made an inspection of the plant and serv- 
ice about 90 days after the hearing in this 
case. The lines and equipment were found 
to be in good condition and the subscrib- 
ers reported an improvement in the service. 

The estimated annual operating revenue 
at the present rates is $12,767.94; the esti- 
mated operating expense, including taxes, 
but exclusive of depreciation, $10,402.52, 
leaving $2,365.42 available for depreciation 
and return, which is 5.1 per cent on th: 
company’s investment of $45,973.20. 

The estimated annual operating revenuc; 
at the petitioned-for rates are $17,882.94: 
the estimated operating expenses, includiny 
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taxes, but exclusive of depreciation, $10.- 
632.70, leaving $7,250.24 for depreciation 
and return, or 15.77 per cent on the com- 
pany's fixed capital of $45,973.20. 

“The operating expenses are reasonable 
and the company is entitled to some re- 
lief,” the commission ruled. “However, the 
rates petitioned for will yield more than a 
fair return. 

“The petitioned rates applicable to the 
for such 
The rural rates petitioned for 


town subscribers are reasonable 
a system. 
should, however, be modified.” 

The 
schedule of rates to become effective De- 
cember 1. 


commission ordered a medtfied 


The old and new gross monthly 


raies are: 
Old New 
Individual line, business......$2.00 $3.25 
Two-party line, business...... 1.75 2.75 
Individual line, residence... ... 1.00 = 1.75 
Party line, residence......... 1.00 is 
Four-party line, residence..... pate 1.50 
Multi-party rural, business.... 1.25 225 
Multi-party rural, residence... 1.25. 1.75 
Jusiness extension............ ro. rf.” 
Residence extension..........  .25 20 
Desk telephone in residence 
OO | rrr aids mo 


The estimated annual operating reventes 
at the modified schedule of rates are 316,- 
646.94; the operating expenses, including 
‘axcs, but exclusive of depreciation, 310,- 
724.96, leaving $5,921.98 available for de- 
preciation and return, or 12.8 per cent on 
$45,973.20. 


Ohio Company Authorized to Ac- 


quire Property in Own Territory. 
The Crooksville Telephone Co. at 
Crooksville, Ohio, was given authority by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
purchase the Crooksville exchange of the 
Perry County Telephone Co. on Novem- 
ber 20. No objections were made to the 
granting of the petition at the hearing. 
The Perry County Telephone Co., owned 
and operated exchanges with connecting 
toll lines at various points in Perry county, 
Ohio, including Crooksville. 
ville 


The Crooks- 
owned and 
Crooksville 
with toll lines connecting these exchanges 
and radiating therefrom. 


company operated ex- 


changes at and Deavertown, 
In the competi- 
tive area the Perry county company 
the Crooksville company serve 182 
450 subscriber stations, respectively, 
+) stations were duplicated. 

On May 1, 1925, the Crooksville com- 
pany contracted to purchase the Crooks- 
ville exchange of the Perry county com- 
pany and atoll 


and 
and 
and 


line extending from 
rooksville to Deavertown, four miles, for 
(0), payable in common stock of the 
ooksville company at par. 
The Ohio Public Utilities 
‘thorized the Crooksville company to 
$9,000 additional capital stock to 
he used in payment for the property. 
The secretary of the Crooksville company 
estimates the reproduction cost new of the 


Commission 


isstte 
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properties, less depreciation, to be $13,- 
700.07. 
value to be not less than $9,000 for rate- 
making The 
property proposed to be retired from serv- 


The Ohio commission found their 


purposes. value of the 
ice is said to be negligible. 

Negotiations respecting the transfer of 
the properties instituted upon the 
request of the that the ex- 
changes be consolidated and the duplicated 
facilities eliminated. Apparently the pro- 
posed acquisition will result in better local 
and long distance service. 


were 
subscribers 


At the hearing before the Interstate com- 
number 
of representative telephone users were in- 


mission communications from a 


troduced in evidence, all favoring the 
transfer of the properties. 


Invasion of Territory Impairs 
Service Ability to Subscribers. 
The Wisconsin commission recently 1s- 

order that the tele 

phone subscribers living in an area imme- 


sued an division of 
diately surrounding a telephone exchange 
to some other exchange inevitably impaired 
the service ability of the first exchange to 
its remaining subscribers who are mem- 
bers of the public, and that 
venience enters into the question of public 


their con- 
convenience and necessity. 


This decision was made when informal 


complaint was filed by 
and Mrs. A. 


Alphonse Schmitt 
J. Wermuth to the effect that 
they were unable to secure service from 
the Madison exchange of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. The Farmers Union Tele- 
phone Co., operating an exchange at Mid 
dleton, filed objections to an extension of 
the lines of the Wisconsin company to 
complainants. 

At the hearing the commission found 
that the applicants lived at the very 
threshold of the Middleton exchange. No 
question was raised as to the adequacy of 
the local service afforded by the Farmers 
Union company or the toll service offered 
Middleton The 
sole objection was that the connection with 


between and Madison. 
the Middleton exchange made it necessar\ 
to pay a toll charge to or from Madison, a 
distance of only eight miles. It could not 
consistently be maintained that reasonably 
adequate telephone service was not avail- 
able from the Middleton exchange. 

Both applicants indicated a willingness to 
become subscribers of both companies if 
that connection 
with the Madison exchange, but the Wis- 
consin company was unwilling to extend its 


Was necessary to secure 


lines under such an agreement as a volun- 
tary settlement. 

The sphere of influence of the city of 
Madison, the commission found, is pushing 
farther and farther lake- 
shore territory, where summer cottages and 


into the west 
permanent residences are occupied by peo- 
ple whose business and social relationships 
are in Madison. The lines of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. are in this area, and that 
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features, has made Bonita Cable 
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a number of residents are receiving servicé 
direct from the Madison exchange. 
There is, however, an agreement be- 
two companies covering a 
division of territory under which the Wis- 


tween the 


consin company refused to extend its lines 
to these complainants, or others similarly 
situated, without the consent of the other 
company, or unless upon the order of the 
commission, 

In view of all the conditions, the com- 
mission held that public convenience and 
necessity did not require the extension of 
the lines of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
to the premises of Schmitt and Wermuth, 
and dismissed the proceeding. 


Skids Into Pole Located Inside of 
Curb; Sues and Loses. 

The Circuit Court of Kenosha county, 
Wis., on November 12, held that, in the 
cast of Boudreau versus Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., the position of a telephone pole 
between the curb and sidewalk was not 
the proximate cause of injury to passenger 
in the automobile which skidded and struck 
the pole. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Boudreau, was injured 
when the automobile in which he was rid- 
ing struck a telephone pole located be- 
tween the sidewalk and the curb. He sued 
the telephone company, alleging that the 
pole was so near the traveled portion of 
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the street that it interfered with the use 
of the highway. 

The special verdict, 
finding that the pole, which was two feet 
from the curb, was not an obstruction to 
traffic; that the company was not negligent 
in maintaining it in that location; that the 
driver of the car was not negligent; and 
that the accident was not due to any neg- 
ligence on the part of plaintiff. The plain- 
tiff moved for a new trial. 

The circuit court in its decision held that 
“almost, if not quite, as matter of law,” 
(a) the telephone pole did not at the time 
of the accident obstruct or incommode the 
public use of the street in question; and 
(b) the driver was negligent, which neg- 
ligence, and not the location of the pole 
was the proximate cause of the accident 
and resulting injury. 

The court held that the driver's negli- 
gence was not imputed to the plaintiff and 
that it would not interfere with the jury’s 
finding that the plantiff was not charge- 
able with want of ordinary care. Evidence 
of other and prior accidents at the same 
place involving the same pole could not be 
received as evidence of negligence, said 
the court, because doing so would involve 
collateral issues, possibly many, and divert 
attention from the true issues in the case. 

The court further held that where the 
driver was traveling at not less than 30 
miles an hour, did not have his car under 
proper control and did not operate it un- 
der the conditions known to him with ordi- 
nary care, and upon applying his brakes 
when he saw the pole, skidded into it on 
the icy pavement, his negligence and not 
the location of the pole, was the proximate 
cause of the accident. 


jury returned a 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

November 2: 
depreciation 
panies. 

November 20: Certificate issued ap- 
proving the acquisition by the Crooksville 
Telephone Co. of Crooksville, Ohio, of the 
Crooksville exchange of the Perry County 
Telephone Co. with certain appurtenant 
toll property. 


CoM MISSION. 
Order issued relative to 
charges of telephone com- 


CALIFORNIA. 

November 30: Manteca Telephone Co. 
authorized to place in effect a revised 
schedule of rates and to alter the bound- 
aries of its primary exchange area, such 
increases amounting to 50 cents per month 
per subscriber on the average, but with a 
25-cent discount for prompt payment of 
bills. 

December 1: C. A. Bandy authorized 
to place in operation January 1, 1927, a 
telephone central office at Isabella, Kurn 
County, and to place in effect a schedule 
of rates for such service as established 
by the commission. 

IpAHo. 

November 22: Order issued suspending 
former toll rates filed by Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for North Idaho. 
The rates will be fixed after a hearing by 
the commission on a schedule filed Novem- 
ber 13. 

The company in June filed a proposed 


December 11, 1926. 


tariff which would cut down the size of 
the zones in which given rates apply. Later, 
in October, another tariff was filed, in- 
creasing the tolls on short talks and de 
creasing them on the long haul. 

The November 13 tariff combines fea 
tures of both tariffs and avoids the hori- 
zontal increase provided by the other two 
schedules. 

ILLINOIS. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Burkhardt on the com- 
plaint regarding the refusal of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and the Har- 
rison Telephone Co. to establish a physi- 
cal connection between their toll lines and 
lines of Farmers Fountain Telephone Co. 
at Columbia. 

December 7: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of citation to show cause for 
delay on part of the Chesterfield Tele 
phone Co. to reestablish telephone service 
in several towns served by it and to show 
cause for failure by it and the Illinois 
Central Telephone Co. to rebuild lines to 
restore free toll service from Chesterfield 
to Carlinville. 

December 8: Hearing at Springfield 
on joint petition filed by city of Urbana. 
The Association of Commerce of the City 
of Urbana for rehearing and suspension of 
effective date of order entered June 25. 
1925, in matter of proposed advance of 
rates for telephone service in Urbana, as 
stated in rate schedules as filed by peti 
tioner. 

December 8: Hearing at Springfield on 
joint petition filed by the city of Cham- 
paign, Chamber of Commerce of city of 
Champaign, Association of Commerce of 
city of Urbana for rehearing and suspen- 
sion of effective date of order entered 
June 25, 1925, in the matter of proposed 
advance in telephone rates in Champaign, 
stated in rate schedules as filed by com- 
pany. Resolution of board of supervisors 
of Champaign county against increased 
rates for telephone service in Champaign 

KANSAS, 

November 6: Authority granted the 
sushton Telephone Co. to abandon free 
service between Bushton and the Holyrood 
Telephone Co., at Holyrood, as the fur- 
nishing of free service was held to cast 
an undue burden on the utility. The free 
inter-exchange service was ordered dis- 
continued and toll charges fixed. 

November 16: Toll charges established 
between Moran Telephone Co., at Moran, 
and Katy Telephone Co., at Elsmore. The 
companies were required to enter into con- 
tract for division of tolls and in the event 
of failure to do so, permission to sever toll 
line would be granted. 

November 29: Hearing in Topeka on 
application of E. J. Frantz for approval 
of the sale of the Milan Telephone Co. to 
the Goddard Telephone Co. 


MARYLAND. 

November 20: Application of the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co. to issue 
$9,825,700 additional common stock was 
approved. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. authorized to purchase the stock 
at par, giving it ownership of the entire 
$27,000,000 authorized and outstanding. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

November 24: Closing arguments on 
petition of the Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 
that New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. be compelled to install a telephone 10 
room 727, the superintendent’s apartment 
in the new Statler Hotel in Boston. 

New York. 

December 6: Hearing at Albany on 

petition of Finger Lakes Telephone Corp. 
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TELEPHONY 


Minimum charge $1.50. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 

APPARATUS 

and exchange equipment saves you 30 

to 50 per cent--quality and efficiency 

guaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 

for the installation and operation of a 

complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 

tral Energy. 

TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 

ment puts it past the, experimental 

stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 

gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Blertric Lompany 
Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means comething. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Gray No. 11 $3-slot wall type pay sta- 
tions @ 
Western Elec. No. 20 3-bar 1000 or 1600 

ohm Bdg. desk set with Kellogg - 
Transmitters & Rec. @.......cseeees 9.50 
Kellogg Listening and Ringing Keys @ 1.2 
Western Elec. No. 2C Ball type Combine 

line drops and jacks, per strip of 

BD cwescecevesesecccewwsciznecoeness 7.50 
H. C. Motor Gen. Ringing machine. 
Motor operates off 220 volt, 60 cvcle, 
single phase light ckt: Gen. delivers 

SO WERE. BD GUND De ccccsscvcsvess 75.00 
Kellogg No. 53 Common battery desk 

set complete with either No. 75 or 

No. 259 straight line steel signal set 


wired with W. E. Booster ckt. Ind. 
Coil, @ $7.25—Harmonie with 16-33- 
50 or 66 cycle ringer @ a ieanees 

Cook No. 10 Arresters manned | 20 lines 
per strip, new, per strip @..... a 9.50 
Bunnell Telegraph Keys @...... 
Write for our Bulletin. 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Not Ine. 
E. C, Stoeffhaas, Mer. 
1940 W. 2ist Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








Rebuilt Magneto 


Telephone Equipment 
A limited number of the fol- 
lowing rebuilt equipment in very 
fine condition. 


Stromberg - Carlson, ba! | 
swivel, local battery desk 


stands. only, complete 
with receiver, transmitter 
end MEW CONE. 2.22 ccsec. $4.00 


Dean desk stands only, local 
battery, non-breakable, 
with induction coil, com- 
plete with receiver, Dean 
or Kellogg transmitter 
and new cord........... 4.00 
Dean compacts, 3 or 4 bar 
1000 or 1600 ohm 


gen., 
FIMMETS 22 .cccccccsvcces 6.00 
Stromberg-Carlson Desk 
Sets, with misc., good 
signal boxes, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600" ohm 
ee eee 6.25 
Dean desk sets, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
ee eee 6.50 


Write for our Latest Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument RepairGo, 


1721 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill 


WANTED 





Get your Telephone Repairs 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 








We Pay Highest Prices at aH times for 
Scrap Platinum, Discarded Platinum, 
Contact keys, jacks, switch- 
hooks, etc. 


VERNON BROS. & CO. 


Smelters Refiners Assayers 
Gold Silver Platinum 


214 Stanwix St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


relays, 




















Do you make use of your copy of 
TELEPHONY’S “Directory of the 
Telephone Industry’? The 1926 edi- 
tion was recently compiled and mailed 
to subscribers of TELEPHONY. 


Meany appreciated remarks of en- 
dorsement were received and we are 
grateful for the kind comments. It 
makes the publishers realize that 
TELEPHONY’S DIRECTORY is really 
worth while, and is serving a valuable 
use as a reference. 


You will find listings regarding every 
reputable manufacturer of telephone 
apparatus and supplies, together with 
instructive advertising announcements. 


Additional copies may be purchased 
by operating companies for $3.00 each. 


The 1927 edition will soon be com- 
pied. May we take this opportunity 
to respectfully request that when you 
receive our data blank to be filled in 
for use in the Directory, that you re- 
turn it promptly? This will help us 

eatly and facilitate the publication 

f the book on schedule. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 So. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Tl. 











Switchboard Keys 


S. C. No. 221-B 4-party line in- 
Gicating beays .........20000. $2.75 

S. C. 170, 174, 176, 178, 193, 
SK-1467-A, SK-1479-A and 





eR WED ioc cssencannace 1.00 
S. C. 169-A Combined Drops 
ON En 5 sicnenwawsas nasns 5.00 


Kellogg No. 322 4-party line 


W. E. push button, order wire, 
combined listening and two- 
party keys and plunger type 
keys. 

The above keys are new or prac- 
tically new and guaranteed. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
and SUPPLY CO. 


30 W. Spruce Street 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


eS, Oe ree 2.50 
Kellogg No. 270 4-party line 
eS ee PP 2.50 
Leich Elec. Co. 2-A ring-listen- 
ing and ring back keys pies 1.75 
Leich Elec. Co. 1-A ringing and 
Ne reer 1.25 
Leich Elec. Co. 12-party and 
straight ringing keys ....... 5.00 














FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B. 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ill 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Manager or 
Superintendent. Man 30 years of age, 
wants connection with Telephone Co. 














where improvement of service and 
business is necessary. 10 years’ expe- 
rience in the manufactory, installation, 


maintenance and operation of Weste rn 
Electric and Stromberg-Carlson equip- 
ment; inside and outside plant; will lo- 
cate anywhere. Good references. Now 
employed. Address 6765, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED — Young with 14 


man 
vears’ broad experience, competent in 
construction, maintenance, accounting, 


commercial and appraisal, wants con- 
nection now. Would lease plant or buy 
on right terms. Address 6764, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





SITUATION WANTED—Twenty-one 
years’ experience common battery and 
magneto, also Morse telegrapher. Mar- 
ried, with family. Wifl consider posi- 
tion with telephone of pipe line com- 
pany. W. P. Sommers, Box 298, Meta- 
mora, Ill. 











HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in payment of 
invoice for classified adverlisement. Had 
fine results from the adi ertisement as is 
usual in good old TELEPHONY . 
We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 














Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 
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eo 
Valuction—Supervision—-Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


“JAY G. MITCHELL 





E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 
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services? 
903-4 Lemcke Building 

















ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 

















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 

















J.G.WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
falists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 


mancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone om panies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. B. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 











TELEPHONY 


to issue $4,000 par value 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and $4,000 par value of its 
common stock, and $20,000 par value of its 
first mortgage gold coupon bonds, and for 
approval of mortgage to be given to se- 
cure bonds. 

MICHIGAN. 

November 22: ° The Michigan Home 
Telephone Co. authorized to absorb the 
United Home Telephone Co., serving Mus- 
kegon and other lake cities, and also the 
Grand Ledge Telephone Co. The new 
company, which lists J. B. Lockwood, 
Thomas R. Condon and John E. Tracy 
as incorporators, was granted permission 
to issue $750,000 of common stock and $1,- 
250,000 in mortgage bonds to finance the 
transfers. 

MINNESOTA, 

December 15: Hearing at Worthington, 
on application of the Fulda Telephone Co., 
for authority to change its rates in the 
villages of Brewster, Reading, Round 
Lake, Rushmore and Wilmont. 

December 16: Hearing at Heron Lake 
on application of the Fulda Telephone Co. 
for authority to change its rates in the 
villages of Dundee, Fulda, Heron Lake, 
Storden and Westbrook. 

NortH Dakora, 

November 22: Authority given North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to sell certain 
interests in its North Dakota toll lines to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

November 22: Application of the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co. of Aberdeen, 
S. D., for an adjustment of telephone rates 
at La Moure and Oakes, North Dakota. 
granted after the commission had con- 
ducted an investigation extending over a 
period of one year. 

November 30: Application of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to discontinue toll station at Lo- 
raine, N. D., approved. 

VERMONT. 

November 24: The Connecticut Valley 
Telephone Co. authorized to purchase the 
physical assets of the Lake Morey Tele- 
phone Co. at an agreed price of $450. The 
former is a subsidiary of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the latter 
is a small corporation with about 50 miles 
of wire and serving 40 subscribers in the 
towns of Fairlee and Thetford. 

VIRGINIA, 

November 23: Hearing on petition of 
the Karmers’ Union Telephone Co., of 
Mangohick, for authority to connect its 
lines with those of two other companies 
at Hanover. 

W. T. Mookler, assignee for the Farm- 
ers’ Union Telephone Co., has asked the 
commission to compel a physical connec- 
tion and contract for service between his 
company and the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of Virginia at Hanover. 

He also asked for a similar arrange- 
ment between his company and the Camp- 
bell-Terrell Telephone Co. of Penola, at 
Hanover, and seeks an interchange of 
service between the Farmers’ Union Tele- 
phone Co. and the other two concerns. 

November 29: Hearing on application 
of Harrison Mutual Telephone Co. for 
increase continued from November 22 to 
enable town of Bridgewater to secure addi- 
tional data in opposition to the increase. 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

November 20: The Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. given authority to 
extend its service to. Gassaway and Sut- 
ton, the company having purchased the 
rights of the local company. A resolution 
of the Gassaway Chamber of Commerce 
condemned the existing service and asked 
that the Bell service be extended to include 
the towns. 


Mentioning 
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Rate Cases Valuation: 


Charles W. McKay 


Financial Reports 
448 Wrigley Building Chicago 


Phone Superior 3016 

















ACCOUNTING! 


pemeieaticn on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


ied Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapelis, Ind. 

















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand 


We havesolved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 


Write us abour our 
monthly audit 


Bewdle Accounting Systems 





















GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consylting Engineer 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering 
Rate , Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 














NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P..A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















Only $39.00 


For This Highest Grade 
Auto Trailer 


Three styles of bod) 
Can furnish extension ton: 


1 





4 Ton Capacity 
choose from. 
for hauling poles, solid rubber tires, 


weight, easy running. Write for cata 
BOWER MEG. CO., 17 Ade St., Fowler, tnd. 


— 








TELEPHONY gives your inquiry tone. 





